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Simple Remedies,Some. L.L. .. > 257 | Table Supplies and Economies. Mrs. F. A. Ben- 
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“ “JI. Mrs. Helen Campbell. 61 
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Breakfast Coffee. 296 
Six Cups of Coffee. V. Mrs.D.A. Lincoln. . 106 | Pea and Coffee in England, 15 

_ VI. Catherine Owen— 129 | Tea Legend, A. ° 224 
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Sleep and Sleeplessness. . . 287 “ Their Mother Ruined Them.” Margaret Jean 
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Fried Cucumbers, 

Stuffed Cucumbers, 

Squash, 

Winter Squash, 

Fried Squash, 

Beets, 

Spinach 4 la Creme, 

Celery, 

Oyster Plant or Salsify, 

Fried Salsify, 

Scalloped Salsify, 

Salsify Croquettes, 

Salsify Fritters, 

Mushrooms, 

Artichokes, 

Dandelion Greens, 

Carrots, 

Parsnips, 

Turnips. 
Vegetables. III. Hester M. Poole— 

Soiled Cauliflower, 

Baked Cauliflower, 

Scalloped Cauliflower or Broccoli(French Style), 

Cabbage, 

Stewed Cabbage, 

Baked Cabbage, 

Steamed Cabbage, 

Stuffed Cabbage, 

Cabbage Stew, 

Cabbage with Apples (M. Blot), 

Red Cabbage Salad, 

Cold Slaw, 

Pickled Cabbage, 

Saur Kraut, 

Boiled Onions, 

Baked Onions, 

Scalloped Onions, 

Fried Onions, 

Onion Pie (German Fashion), 

Onion Pickle, 

Stewed Egg Plant, 

Fried Egg Plant, 

Baked Egg Plant, 

Egg Plant Griddle Cakes, 

Boiled Corn, 

Stewed Corn. 

Corn Oysters, 

Corn Custard. 
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8 | Young Housekeepers Should Know. Mrs. W. 


| H. Maher. 


Lost Doll, The. Frank H. Stauffer. . 


May Biossom. Kate Putnam Osgood. 


Memorial Day. Emma W. Crane. 
Memoriam, In. Lillian Grey. 
J. M. F. 


| Morn in Merry May, At. 


Morning Glory. 
Clinton Scollard. 
Mother and Home. Marienne Heaton. 

Mother is Dead.” 
| Mother’s Eventide, The. 
My Cottage Window. 


Gay Davidson. 


Caroline Hayden. 


Mrs. Harry Don. 
A. Clara J. Denton. 
Clark W. Bryan 


| NAME FOR THE Baby, 
| New Fashioned Bible, The. 
OLp-FASHIONED KITCHEN, THE. 
Old-Fashioned Kitchen, The. F, H. Curtiss. 
Only a Beggar’s Child. Alice S. Webber. 
Mrs. Sarah DeW. Gamwell. 
Our Benediction. 


On the Beach. 
Lillian Grey. 
Hans Goebel. 
Clara B. Heath. 

Mary Clark Huntington. 


Our Silver Wedding. 
PANSIES. 
Phebe. 
Phebe. 
Poem (selected). 


Mrs. A. Giddings Park. 
William Cullen Bryant. 
ReEpiy To “ Rest AWHILE,” IN, 
Dongin. . « 
Rossie’s Reply. S. E. H. 
Round Robin Class, A. Frank H. Stauffer 
Frank H. Stauffer. 
SABBATH MORNING. Clara B. Heath. 
Ada M. Simpson, 
Slumber Song. Georgia Roberts. 
Song for May, A. Sarah E. Howard. . 
Antoinette V. H. Wakeman. 
Summer Holiday,A. H.G.P. . 
Sun and Wind. Ellis L. Mumma. ° 
Mrs. J. L. Rose. . ‘ 
L.E. Allen. 
Swing Lullaby, A 


Ruined Biscuits, The. 


Singing Itself. 


Sower, The. 


Sunshine. 


Sweet Peas. 


Emily J. Langley. 
TALLOW Dip, Tue. Sarah E. Howard. 

| To My Wee Bit Lad. Olivia Lovell Wilson. 
To the Bobolink. D. J. Donahoe. 
Troubled Dreams. 


Ida Whipple Benham. . 
Twilight. Irene Hunt. . ° 

UNCULTIVATED GirL, AN. C., HH. Thayer. 
| Unwritten Music. L. Eugenie Eldridge. 
VAGRANT Love. Ellinor Howell. 


WHEN JANIE MILKED THE Cows. Helen 


Whitney Clarke. . 


Why Don’t You Tell Me “ Yes?” tn - George 


| Archibald. 

| Willand Kate. Mrs. L, E. 
Woman’s Warfare. Mary W. Gleason. 
IsabelGordon. . 
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IST, all who would a-Mayineg go 
And learn the yoy of spring, 

Unto my song that like the flow 
Of brooklets murmuring, 

Liguid cadence sweet and soft 
Shall tell-—a blithesome lay,— 

Of one who crossed the orchard croft 
At morn in merry May. 


As | was wending slowly down 
The lane where Kingcups grew 

/ caught a glimpse of creamy gown 
The budding branches through, 

And then 1 saw a matden pass 
Along the orchard way, 

“A lass,” I said, (nay, not “ alas!”) 
That morn in merry May. 


She did not see me slily chde, 
Nor heed the grasses stir; 
I caught her slender hand and cried, 


“Vou are a trespasser, 
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And trespassers must pay a fine.” 
Did she refuse to pay ? 

Ah! no, receipt in full was mine 
That morn wn Merry May! ie 


/ 


MAY BLOSSOM. 


Little May, laughing May, 
Three years on our earth to-day! 
Child of Spring, tts radiant skies 
Lent their asure to her eyes. 
Sunny hair about her blowing, 
Cheek and lip the color showing 
Os the rosy apple-spray,— 

Dainty May ! 


Dainty May, dancing May, 
Tell us what the breeses say! 
Tlow the butterflies and bees 
Murmur of their mysteries : 
What rare song sings Robin rover 
When his nest he buildeth over: 
Tlow the leaflets laugh at play— 
May! 


Fairy May, frolic May, 

Just a wee and wandering fay 

Frrom the undiscovered strand 

Of some flowers E:lfn-Land : 

Where they hold their moonlight revels, 

All night long, on grassy levels, 

Dancing till the peep of day,— 
Fitting May ! 
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Filitting May, Fickle May, 


Steal not so from carth away ! 


Tlere are hollows green and sweet 
Tor the touch of elfin feet; 

Flere are honey-buds unfolding, 
Tender hands that seek thy holding, 
Loving hearts to bid thee stay.— 


fairy May. 


A SONG FOR MAY. 


4. 


TTey-ho! lleigh-ho! Merry Month of May! 
Coming like a laden ship, across a stormy way, 


Coming from a summer land, what have you for me ? 


Singing birds, and flowers in bloom, and fields of green, I see. a 


TTey-ho! Ileigh-ho! Lads and Lassies gay, 
Flere's a gift for each of you, from Merry Month of May.— 


Pretty shapes, and dainty sizes, choose you each his own, 


But—a_ secret—Cupid's darts are all among them thrown. 


TTey-ho! Fleigh-ho! Merry Month of May, 
Brings us baskets—pretty baskets—makes us glad and gay. 


Now for fun !—upon the doors well hang them in the night— 
S S 


Knock, and run away and leave no traces of our flight. 
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MOLLY BISHOP’S FAMILY. 
FROM BABYHOOD TO MEN AND WOMEN. 
A Home Story or LIFr’s VICISSITUDEs. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH,” “ PROGRESSIVE HOUSE- 
KEEPING,” Etc., Etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
SOMETHING ABOUT THE BABY. 


and you are as wise as | think, you 


baby, but remember, a_ baby’s diges- 
tion has everything to do with its 
health, and that in nine cases out of ten, 
is ruined in the frst month of its life.” 
* But how can I guard against it 
doctor,” Mrs. Bishop had asked. 
* More depends on the nurse than 


on you, but if she is a sensible woman 
you will be all right, and if she is not, 
nothing you can do will have any other 
effect than to worry you, and upset 
the child.” 

“Oh, doctor, let me be sure and have a sensible nurse. | 
had hoped to have one who has been with Mrs. Lennox, but 
I'll leave it to you.” 

“If you have her you are all right. She will not allow the 
baby to be over fed, nor will she destroy its stomach with teas 
and doses. Depend upon it, the more a baby is left to nature 
the better it will be. Nature doesn’t need half so much as- 
sistance as people think.” 

And Mrs. Lennox, whose children had charmed her, had 
said almost the same. 

“T don’t believe young babies ever cry from temper: if 
they cry they are uncomfortable, but it doesn’t follow that the 
discomfort comes from hunger, as most people seem to think, 
it quite as often comes from an over full stomach. Yet your 
nurse will, most likely, tell you it needs feeding, and if its last 
food has not digested it is given more to increase its trouble. 
Only one of my babies was cross. It was the first. I had no 
experience, my nurse believed in anise-seed and catnip tea, and 
during the first month, if it cried after nursing, it was declared 
to have colic and a spoonful of anise-seed tea or catnip was 
given. It was walked about, and patted and jumped, and 
then in an hour if it cried again it was hungry, and had to be 
nursed, but I think the first six weeks it never passed an hour 
without crying; then I came to Greenfield, and old Dr. Price 
came to attend the baby for an attack of some sort of fever, 
and I asked him if it was a healthy child. He told me it was 
perfectly so, and I then told him that it was fretful. He asked 
some questions and then said: 

“It is only the old story, the baby hasn’t fair play. Don't 
you know the stomach of a baby isn’t larger than an egg, and 


yet you let it take food every time it cries, and when it is un- | 


comfortably full, you give it sickening teas. Now, if you are 
sensible, you'll drop the teas, and feed it only at stated inter- 
vals; every twoand a half hours is often enough for a healthy 
child, who can take a hearty meal, and when three months 
old it will need food only once in three hours. A weak child 
can take very little food at a time, and requires more frequent 
feeding.” 

“ But if it cries for food—” 

“Oh, it will cry, because you have fed it every time it did 
cry. It doesn’t want the food, but it likes the warmth and 
cuddling up, but hadn’t you better let it cry till it gets used 
to the new regimen than have it constantly fretting? It will 
only be for a few days.” 


RS. BISHOP, if your child is healthy | 


will have little trouble with a crying | 


“T followed his advice, for I had tried the old way and 
found the baby was unhappy and I was worn out. _I fed it only 
at stated times, and for the first week I had a terrible time, 
then gradually the change came, baby was content, it slept 
as well again, and rarely fretted; if it had a real hard crying 
spell now, I knew that it meant pain. At such times I un- 
dressed and put it in a warm blanket near the fire and rubbed 
the little limbs with my warm hand. Generally the undressing 

| was enough, but in case it was not, I put it in a warm bath, 
still by Dr. Price’s orders. ‘There are little aches and pains 
| of which we can know nothing,’ he had said, ‘they may be 
from the prick of a pin, or they may be colic, and there are 
| other little pains to which babies are subject, to all of which 
a warm bath is certain relief.’” 

Mrs. Bishop's friends and neighbors were deeply inter- 
ested in seeing how she would manage with a baby. There 
were many predictions that her theories would all go to 
the winds when the baby arrived, just as Mrs. Somebody 
else’s music had been given up and Mrs. Other one’s painting. 


| The peculiarity was, that Mrs. Bishop's hobby, which it was 
expected would become an unused steed, was so prosaic a 
matter as one branch of housekeeping, cooking, and at the 
first glance it would seem odd that the arrival of a baby, one of 
the household, should be expected to change its mother’s 
views; other women did not keep house less well after the 
first baby came. The explanation was this : 

Mrs. Bishop had elected, when she began to keep house, 
to give her chief attention to the cooking,—all other work 
she could pay some one to do,—that work she could not 
get done for any reasonable amount to suit her, and, there- 
fore, although her husband had only an average clerk’s sal- 
ary, her table had been as dainty as if they had employed a 
professional cook. 

When I say she gave her attention chiefly to cooking, | 
must be understood as speaking comparatively. Whatever 
pressure there was on her time, it did not occur to her that 
the dinner could be less well served, although the parlor 
sweeping might be put off. But, although, to Mrs. Bishop, 
the kitchen was the heart of the house, | do not mean to say 
that the other part was neglected; it was very well kept by 
her servant, although I think there were fewer of the charm- 
ing coquetteries women love in her rooms than in some others, 
and the pretty trifles there were,—for the house was by no 
means destitute of pretty things,—were not such as bore tes- 
timony to its mistress’s nimble needle, but were rather the 
flotsam gathered during some years of foreign residence. 


She had sometimes lamented, since her marriage, that she 
had not persevered in doing fancy work when she saw the 
lovely work of other women, until she reflected that it was 
less trouble to her to make herself a charming dress than it 
would be to make a South Kensington tidy, and that she 
could buy the tidy far betier made for less money than the 
dressmaker's bill would come to, but she had a thrifty soul 
and did not buy it, so her rooms were devoid of tidies. 

She was not proud of the deficiency, nor did she despise 
pretty handiwork ; indeed, she had more than cnce wished it 
would occur to her friends that she was fond of it, and that 
they would make her the offering of their fingers, instead of 
some other things, but when she began to keep house, or 
rather before she began to do so, she had thought over the 
matter of her duties very seriously. Her husband’s means 
had been small, his tastes and her own somewhat luxurious, 
and she had but one pair of hands; they would keep one 
maid, but Molly (Mrs. Bishop was always called Molly by her 
friends) well knew even a small house cannot be kept in per- 
fect order by one servant without a good deal of assistance 
from the mistress, unless the table is made a very secondary 

| matter and she chose to do what another could not do so well. 
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Goon 5 
This was the difference between her housekeeping and some | heart, but no mind to speak of, and during the few months 


others. She knew many housekeepers scrimped the time 
from the kitchen in order to do what seemed more important 
work for the house. 

Molly had passed her girlhood in France and England with 
a very careful and sensible mother, an invalid, and there she 
had imbibed the habit of thinking the preparation of the 
meals the most important, at all events, the least to be neg- 
lected, part of housekeeping. Her mother had always de- 
clared the reason why dyspepsia was hardly ever known in 
France and Germany was because so much more attention was 
paid to cooking by the housewives in those countries, than in 
her own. ‘This conviction, right or wrong, had sunk into the 
girl's mind, as mother’s words always do, and when she came 


back to America she had noticed that if a housekeeper was | 


hurried, it was the table that suffered. ‘This, once, in a way. 
would not have mattered, but the majority were always hur- 
ried, and some with whom she had talked, had told her frankly, 
they always got for dinner whatever was most easily and 
quickly cooked. When young wives had said this, she had 
ventured to question the wisdom, but was quickly silenced, 
but not convinced, by one declaring that she did not make a 
god of her stomach, that her husband preferred her to devote 
herself to study, so as to be his intellectual companion. 
Another said, * Neither she nor her husband cared for the 
pleasures of the table,—they eat to live and did not live to eat,” 
and others protested their husband’s supreme contentment 
with old fashioned simplicity, which meant, she found inva- 
riably, the easiest cooked and the longest lasting food. What 


that Mrs. Bishop kept house before her baby was born, she 
had faithfully lived up to her resolution. Many of those who 
had watched her had said, “Wait till the baby comes, that 
will make sad havoc with your fancy cooking, my dear; you 
will be glad then to get a bit of roast beef on the table that 
will last a couple of days, and order a pie from the bakery 
like the rest of us.” 

Now, although Mistress Molly had smiled, and said no doubt 
the baby would take much time, she had also taken another 
resolution, and that was to learn all she could about babies,— 
and whether it might not lie largely with herself if it should 
take all her time, or not more of it than she could spare. She 
read, and inquired, and talked to the old physician, who gave 
her the foregoing advice, this was supplemented by Mrs. Len- 
nox’s experience. ‘The children of this friend had always been 
a wonder and admiration to Mrs. Bishop; they seemed to her 
to combine all that is most charming in childhood ; they were 
gay and frolicsome, apparently unrestrained by any fear of 
offending their parents, yet never causing a visitor to feel 
that they required rebuke. We all know how irritating other 
people’s children often are, how we feel we really would not 
allow this or that ; the teasing to have their own way, when it 
would be bad for them, the squabbling and unwilling obe- 


| dience to parental requirements that too often make one feel 


struck Molly most was the fact that the ladies who had pleaded | 


intellectual reasons, were very mediocre young women; had 
they possessed a single talent, she could have understood the 
reasoning, for, assuredly, a gift is too precious a thing to be 
neglected, but the one or two most gifted women she knew, 
strange to say, seemed to nurse their intellect very little, and 
to forget they had a mind if the family comfort made calls on 
their hands. 

* And the worst of it is,” she had written to her friend, Mrs. 
Welles; “they don’t seem to see that it is not only a matter 
of enjoyment or non-enjoyment of one’s food, but that it ac- 
tually means health !”’ 


very people who could not perceive that heavy bread, poor 
butter, tough meat and ill-cooked vegetables, had as much 
influence on the health as any, or all of these, for what a man 
eats is his life, just as much as the air he breathes, so much so 
that physicians tell us an evtire change of diet, say from mixed 
food to milk or grapes, for three months, will entirely change 
our blood. 

But then, these good ladies who had souls above kitchen 
work, had not attended the South Kensington Lectures on 
Food, and Molly had. 

When Molly began housekeeping herself, she resolved that 
whatever was neglected in her house, it must never be the 
kitchen work. If necessary, the parlor could be shut up and 
dining-room do double duty, the spare chamber be given over 
to dust and moths, but her dinner table must not suffer. Aside 
from the coarseness of eating ill-cooked food, there was the 
question of health. The one ailment she dreaded for husband, 
or possible children, was dyspepsia, the destroyer, not of life, 


but of all the enjoyment of life. No! rather than that spectre | 


should sit at her banquets, she would dress like a Quakeress 
and work like a beaver. 

The parlor had not been sacrificed, nor did dust and moths 
invade her spare chambers, for Molly had found a fairly good 
servant in a green German girl named Marta, who brought, 
with utter ignorance, a strong pair of hands and a willing 


acutely for the mother’s weariness, but with the Lennox 
children there was none of this. Little rows among themselves 
they did have occasionally, for they were not angelic but their 
mother was never teased, they never caused one to think her 
weakly indulgent, and yet no more tender mother could be 
imagined. Mrs. Bishop watched and studied this family for 
she could not understand at first whether the children were 


| of unusually fine tempers or whether Mrs. Lennox, simple 


natured and excellent as she was, had strength of character 
enough to have brought this about by scarcely felt discipline. 
She found later that this quiet, gentle lady was as softly per- 


| servering as the flower that by its silent pressure uplifts the 


stone in its way. The children yielded to the quiet influence 
that encompassed them, unconscious of restraint because 
they had great latitude in unimportant matters ; on all impor- 


| tant ones the mother’s rule it never occurred to them to dis- 
No, Molly found bad plumbing, ill ventilated rooms, ma- | 
larious situations, were all discussed and battled with, by the | 


pute. But although she had conscientiously taken note of 
all these things, storing them upto aid her own inexperience, 
she found after the baby was born that she had to fight for her 
own way with it. Herhusband’s mother had brought up a 
large family and clung to the old ways. ‘The idea of stinting 
a baby in its food was an enormity, only possible to a “ theo- 
rist,”’ as she was fond of calling her daughter-in-law. Then 
when Molly insisted that it should have no soothing teas, if 
it cried, and not be rocked to sleep, Mrs. Bishop, senior, lost 


patience and prophesied terrible things. ‘They did not come 


to pass, but that, she declared, was owing to the child’s won- 
derful constitution inherited from its father. 


CHAPTER II. 
“SPARTAN MOTHERS.” 

Before the baby was born, Molly had been careful to teach 
Marta how to prepare certain meals all through without re- 
ferring to her, she had then written out seven bills of fare, 
one for each day, comprising breakfast and dinner, with light 
luncheon for any one who might be there. She did not want 
the predicted decadence in her table to begin for her husband 
directly she was out of the way. 

She laughingly told him that he must not dare to have any 
caprices, for Marta was wound up to cook each dinner just as 
written. 

“ If you suggest an alteration it will upset the whole thing. 
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If you want to have Tuesday’s soup on Wednesday, that will 
bewilder her and the dinner go all wrong.” 

“ Never mind if it does, Molly. It wouldn’t hurt me to go 
without a dinner once in a while, or I can get it in town.” 

* Oh, I shall not worry about it. I spoke more for Marta’s 
sake than yours. No, don’t get dinner in town, because there 
will be no occasion for that, and beside it would be bad for 
Marta and take away her sense of responsibility. She knows 
she must rely on herself. ‘To assume that she can’t do so, 
before we try her, will be needless.” 

“Anything you like, Molly.” 

When the time drew near for the nurse to leave, Molly be- 
gan to bathe the baby herself. She had had a bath made by 
the carpenter, which stood on two cross legs (about the 
height of her knees), and a piece of rubber sheeting was 
nailed over the top with enough “ bag” in the middle to hold 
the water. When not in use it was folded and put away. In 
this soft, yielding bath no unexpected movement of the child 
could hurt its tender flesh. 

The first bath Molly gave with fear and trembling; the 
flesh seemed so tender, the little bones so soft, and the baby 
cried. Certainly, it cried lustily. It is true it had always cried 
with the nurse, so she could not be hurting it. Her arm and 
hand were under the little head and body to support it while she 
washed with softest sponge. Nevertheless, she was thankful 
to lift it out on to her flannel covered knees, (she wore-a large 
apron of thick, soft flannel), and wipe it dry with soft, old 
damask towels. How nervous she was for fear she might not 
dry every crevice and fold, and yet afraid of hurting it by too 
much drying. 

“Oh, if it would not cry so! I’ve heard of babies enjoying 
the bath,” said Molly, looking flushed and rather tired when 
the last garment was on and the little pink bundle in its 
warm wrapper was reaching out for food. 

“Yes, ma’am, but most young babies make a rumpus. 
She'll enjoy it when she’s a little older; but a little crying 
won't hurt her,—it’s about all the crying she does in the 
twenty-four hours.” 

This was true, whether due to Molly's training or, as its 
grandmother said, to its father’s angelic nature, and good con- 
stitution, | will not pretend to say, but the baby was remark- 
ably good. It slept the better part of the day and all night. 
This last was so unlike the traditional baby that Harry had 
asked, with a smile that, however, did not conceal real an- 
xiety: “This baby of your’s, Molly, is such an outrageous 
sleeper! You don’t think, do you, that Mrs. Watts doses it 
slyly?” 

“ Harry!” cried Molly, in horror, “I should go wild if I 
thought so! Oh no; the doctor and Mrs. Lennox vouch for 
her, and the doctor says it’s exactly what is natural for a baby 
to do—to eat and sleep.” 

“There are very few natural babies then, I’m afraid.” 

But the young father was very, proud of having one so un- 
like the majority and boasted loudly that he had not once 
been wakened by it, nor did he mind when some laughed and 
whispered, Poppies.” 

When Molly had nursed the baby she laid it down to go to 
sleep. A “Spartan mother,” the grandmother had called 
her, in wrathful ridicule, when first she saw the few hour’s 
old baby laid down in its blanket to sleep. But though her 
words had been meant to sting, they were true in a way she 
did not guess. To her, and others, who cling to the rocking 
and walking of babies to sleep, the reverse method means 
selfish rest and self-indulgence at baby’s expense, they think— 
perhaps they reach the conclusion without thinking—that the 
mother refuses to put her baby to sleep in her arms because 
she prefers to do something else. ‘The mother thus gets rid 
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realize that it requires Spartan self-denial to choose this 
part; that it would be far more sweet to indulge the mother 
weakness which yearned to have that tender little baby in 
her arms always; that no luxury could be greater than to sit 
by the hour, hushing and cuddling it, and dreaming over it, 
watching even its finger nails grow. Nor could they guess 
that every cry which she thinks she could still with love and 
caresses, goes like a knife to the mother heart. 

Molly, at least, had, by resolute self-control and convic- 
tion that her own pleasure was bad for her child, to pre- 
vent her herself from giving all her time to it. So far as 
her own enjoyment went it would have slept till it woke 
again in herarms. Not to sleep with it close to her bosom 
Was to give up a great luxury, for it seemed part of 
herself. She lacked something of herself when it was not 
near her. Yet, she knew if she indulged her own yearnings 
she would probably have a fretful, wailing child. Although 
she smiled at her mother-in-law’s railing, she thought, with 
tears in her eyes, how true it was that Spartan courage 
indeed was required, not to let the tiny new-comer become 
the one absorbing sweetness of her life. 

* It requires far more love to be firm than to be indulgent,” 
she thought. 

There was another point in her baby’s upbringing, that she 
had heard her mother descant upon and which she decided 
for herself, and that was that there should be no unusual 
silence while baby slept. She had no whispering or tiptoeing 
round the house. If the nurse or her husband spoke, it was 
in the natural voice, even in the same room, but of course all 
violent or sudden noises were avoided. 

Her mother had often spoken of how she had accustomed 
Molly herself to sleep through all the every-day sounds, and 
how her sister’s child was put to sleep in a dark room, the 
whole household silenced,—its father not daring to rattle the 
pages of a newspaper, and every one forced to creep about 
for a certain time during the day, with the result that every 
trivial out-door sound beyond control, an accidental word 
uttered in the natural key, sufficed to wake it. 

This again was a subject of contention between Molly and 
her mother-in-law. ‘* You'll ruin that child’s nerves, Molly,” 
she said when Molly explained why she did not whisper her 
greeting at the door of the room in which it slept. She in- 
sisted on whispering herself then and always, if the baby was 
asleep. 

“T hope not. I’m afraid you think I am very obstinate and 
that I am victimizing our darling to my ignorant theorizing, 
and I know you are almost as fond of her as I am, so I want 
you to be easy on the subject. I am not alone in these * new 
fangled notions.’ Doctors who devote their lives to the treat- 
ment of children; ladies who have spent the greater part of 
their time in institutions for them; all testify to the need of 
regularity and 

* Molly ! do you compare my grandchild to those brought up 
in institutions?” cried the lady, deeply offended. * Don’t we 
all pity those poor little souls! Are you satisfied to give 
your child no more affection than those little heart starved 
things?” 

“'l’ears were actually in her worldly eyes as she spoke, and 
Molly, while she despaired of convincing her, forgave her 
prejudice for the sake of those tears. 

“1 only wanted to assure you that I am not heedlessly 
trusting to my own ideas: I have talked to Doctor Price, and 
you can’t suppose I don’t love my baby far too well to risk a 
mistake,” she added indignantly. 

“Vou are so set, my dear; although it is not you alone I 
blame, but all the new ideas,—as if the world hadn’t gone on 


| and babies been born and lived and thrived for thousands of 
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years as nature, not books, dictate,” 
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CHAPTER III. 
CHOOSING FURNITURE. 

I wonder if there is a much more enjoyable time in a 
woman’s life than when she sees herself about to enter a 
house exactly to her taste, and has the money to furnish it ; 
a limited amount perhaps, but the pleasure of making it go as 
far as it will is all the greater. ‘The pleasure may be sadly 
marred by circumstances which, to the mind of the practical, 
might seem advantages, if you have had the misfortune to 
have inherited furniture, good, solid and u 
your thrifty soul will not let you discard ; 
have been presented at your wedding with ornaments and 


gly, which yet 
or, worse still, 


pictures that make you shudder, and yet which you will be 
forced to place prominently for fear of wounding some 
dear artless giver. Mrs. Bishop had nothing of this kind to 
interfere with her pleasure, and a few things to enhance it, 
for she had a loving husband who had * builded better than 
he knew” when he married her, and was now, after three 
years, only beginning to find it out,—at least so he said,—and 
what could add more to a wife’s happiness than such saying, 
after three years! And now she was going to furnish a 
charming little house ; not at all a costly one, but built as she 
would have wished had it been done to her order. It was 
just large enough, had a well planned kitchen, a spacious 
piazza, a garden, and was prettily decorated inside. 

She had been contemplating her bliss for nearly three 
ain, the baby well, the 
ust at the least pleasant 


months, and now she was strong a 
spring just at hand, and the country 
season. So at the end of March it was decided to spend a 
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month in New York for the delicious purpose of shopping 
leisurely. Mr. and Mrs. Bishop, senior, had a very fine house 
near the park, and were anxious to receive their son and his 
wife but more especially the baby. 

“T am sorry if your father will be disappointed, Harry ; 
but it will be much better to board.” 

“He will be disappointed, Molly ; no doubt about that.” 

“Then let us give up the idea, for you know as well as I do 
your mother and I differ about baby, and a month of struggle 
to have my own way, or else a month of changed habits for 
the child, which will alter its disposition altogether, | cannot 
stand. It would be lovely to be in New York, to be able to 
look for the very things we want and not buy till we find 
them, but other people manage very well by only going ina 
day at a time; so will we.” 

“Oh no, that won't do. Molly, you shall do as you like; 
the struggle will have to come and may as well soon as late.” 

“Perhaps not. It is quite true that to live in the sixties, 
when I want to shop down town, with a baby needing me 
every three hours, will be very inconvenient. Then dear 
Charlotte, who lives in such a central spot, we have refused ; 
so, if you make the very most of that, perhaps your mother 
may not feel angry, and once we have made our purchases we 
can spend a few days with her.” 

“Very well; I'll see about board to-day then.” 

And so it came about that, although Mr. and Mrs. Bishop's 
parents had so large a house, the young couple installed them- 
selves in a modest boarding house near Washington Square, 
where they had lived the first year of their married life. 

Perhaps some of my readers may thirtk that Mrs. Bishop 
was rather a remarkable young woman, but I assure you she did 
not think so herself, which makes the offence,—if any would 
find fault ; and she would have shuddered had any one hinted, 
which no one who knew her (not even her mother-in-law) ever 
did,—that she was “strong minded.” If I were asked to 
characterize her I should say, if women like her were more 
frequently found, that she was the legitimate result of a 
nineteenth century (the latter half of it) education. Without 


being specially gifted, she was sagacious, acute, and an em- | 
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bodiment of common sense; and yet not quite the prosaic 


little body such qualities might indicate, for she had a dash 
of romance or sentiment or poetry or what you will, about her 
that softened what might have been otherwise a rather too 
decided character. But although common sense was her 
chief gift, she had found herself so conspicuous among the 
coterie in which she lived by reason of it that it required 
rather a vigorous appeal to that gift to prevent her believing 
herself a genius. She was now in danger of thinking, not 
that s#e was above what the average woman should be, but 
that the majority were below it. 

But although her married life had not been one of great 
ease or great prosperity, it had so far been entirely happy, 
and since the new house had been taken, and especially since 
the dear baby had come, her cup seemed brimming over. 
Sometime she would sigh with utter content as she realized 
that she had every wish gratined, 

Her dearest friend, Mrs. Welles, a very happy woman her- 
self, yet could hardly understand Molly’s joyful content. 

* You must be awfully in love with Harry, Molly,” she said 
one day that the latter had said rather solemnly. 

“JT am almost frightened at having every wish fulfilled ; it 
cannot last.” 

Mrs. Welles laughed: ‘* Don’t let that fear be your one 
crumpled rose leaf. It’s your own nature makes your happi- 
ness. I know a dozen women who could put a‘ but’ in it. 
Harry is a dear good fellow, but not better than most men | 
know. Don’t you think Mrs. A. and Mrs. D. have everything 
you have and rather more? but have they such an oppressive 
sense of their blessings, do you think? Wasn't Mrs. A. wor- 
rying because her sealskin was shabby, and Mr. A. could not 
spare money fora new one? and wasn’t Mrs. D. full of weari- 
ness because she has only one servant, and has to be ‘ mis- 
tress and maid too,’ as she characterized it?” 

“Yes, I know, and wonder sometimes how they let such 
little miseries worry them; but I am also conscious that | 
have a tremendous capacity myself for being unhappy about 
things that would not trouble many. Just imagine if any one 
dear to me or Harry had given us such a proof of loving in- 
dustry as Mr. Framley’s mother gave them,—a plaster Venus 
di medici colored by herself, with blue eyes, golden hair, and 
tinted skin, and then expect it to be of course the leading 
ornament of the drawing-room.” 

* Molly, you don’t mean it?” 

“Ido. I never have liked Mrs. Framley much, but since 
I saw that, and saw her painful flush when she explained that 
it was her mother-in-law’s work I have respected her very 
much. I’m afraid a very bad picture would be capable of 
making me miserable if I was forced to have it before my 
eyes, or else wound some one’s feelings. And that is what 
makes me so determined to think well and not to buy one 
single ugly thing, or one that we may tire of,” 

“That is right; think what a nightmare of ugliness we 
were all brought up in!” 

Molly had written down a list of the articles they would 
need, and hoped to get every essential for a thousand dollars. 
A few months before she would have said five hundred, and 
would have said she could furnish neatly and prettily. Now 
there was no need for such a low limit; but even now she 
knew she must watch all the small expenditures very closely 
in order not to fritter the money away. ‘Trifles that cost “ only 
a dollar,” or “only five,” are the little foxes that eat into 
large sums, which melt like snow in the sun. She had drawn 
up a list of articles they actually must have, and resolved not 
to be tempted to make a single purchase outside of them 
until they were all bought. 

This was all the harder to accomplish perhaps since her hus- 
band did not second her in this economy. His position was 
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improved, he was junior partner in his father’s business, 
and could not see, as he had three thousand dollars in the 
bank, why she should not spend double on the house if she 
wished. 

“For one thing, because I think it will be more in keep- 
ing with the character of the house to be prettily rather than 
handsomely furnished; and then we never know what may 
happen. When Meg (the baby’s name was Margaret) grows 
up we may like a larger house. By that time our furniture will 
have done its duty if we do not pay too much, and we can re- 
furnish. The money we save can go towards it.” 

“Well, don’t get bureau drawers, that make a man want to 
swear every time he goes fora clean shirt; nor get cadaverous 
glasses, nor weak-kneed chairs.” 

“All those things I will religiously avoid, in fact have 
pledged myself to do so. 1 forego style.” 

“Although a woman !”’ 

“Although awoman. Style and solidity do not go together 
under a certain large number of. dollars. I seek beautiful 
simplicity and strength, at as low a price as may be.” 

* May I be there to see when you've found them?” 

“You will, dear; I shall buy nothing until you have 
approved.” 

Molly had already seen bedroom furniture at a warehouse 
several months before, that had fulfilled her ideal. It was 
called Eastlake and was made with the severest simplicity. 
The simple lines were without any ornament,—not a scroll or 
button. Four lines of grooving ran up the posts. Other 
lines surrounded the head and footboard, and framed the 
glass which was large and square. ‘The wood was ash, and 
not acent had been wasted on ornament. But although the 
furniture was as low in price as such well-made work could 
be, she had not been sure when she saw it, that she might not 
have to content herself with painted pine. 

To this store she went and found that there was nothing of 
the kind there now, and she went to many others. Every- 
where she found bedroom suits at lower prices even for ash, 
but how sadly cheap they looked! Everywhere she went, 
cheap ornament poor workmanship, or else high prices and 
still ornament. 

At last she went back to the store where she had seen the 
Eastlake sets. 

“Isn't it possible that I can get furniture exactly like what 
I saw here five months ago?” 

“Oh yes; we can order it again if you will point out the 
style in this book.” 
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all came to less than the usual half a dozen stuffed chairs if 
well made even without covering ; but they had decided the 
one extravagance must be a broad, low Turkish lounge. 
When well made these are never low priced, but they are the 
only really comfortable kind of lounge. ‘This was bought un- 
covered, and a lounge rug of oriental color and fabric (so- 
called) was bought to cover it. It cost less than covering of 
equally good quality. 

For parlor rug, a very deep Indian blue was chosen, with 
an almost invisible pattern of a blue that was almost black. 
For this also she hunted through many stores. She had of 
course no special pattern in mind, but a dark, oriental blue 
carpet without pattern, or so small a one that the general ef- 
fect should still be blue, was what she wanted. Of course as 
she was limited to a hundred dollars for a fourteen-feet 
square rug she could only buy a soft, thick, Wilton carpet and 
have it made. This was excellent of its kind and better than 
a cheap oriental rug. 

For the dining-room and bedrooms, however, she bought 
Japanese rugs. ‘Those for bedroo.ns were excessively pretty, 
in willow blue shades, and being all cotton they were moth 
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Nore.—The author wishes to state that, in the narrative of Mrs. 
Lishop’s bringing up of her children, she does not write from theory, 
but from experience, not only her own, but the far wider and less 
personal experience gained from attentive observation of that of others. 
She deprecates all wish to dogmatize or to impose her views on her 
readers; she would not even recommend their adoption, where they in- 
volve questions of diet and health, without the sanction of the family 
physician, because, although not one child, but several, furnish the data 
from which her conclusions are drawn, it is nevertheless true, constitu- 
tions differ so widely that, although ninety children out of a hundred 
will thrive under certain conditions, the other ten may require entirely 
different ones. It is the author’s firm belief that a Aea/thy well infant 
will be also a contented and good one, ¢ it has fair play, but while the 
mother is still helpless, it too often acquires habits which make the first 
three months of its life a torment to the house. The exceptions to this 
rule may generally be traced to the anti-natal mental condition of the 
mother. 

The author does not pretend to do more than offer her experienee, and 


| that of some other mothers to those who may be looking forward to ma- 


ternity, and desire to inform themselves; the already experienced matron 
will very naturally either agree or not agree, as her own observation may 


| lead her. 


| ence with Weg as a traveler. 


Molly quickly did that, found she had to pay something | 


more than the price she had there been asked, but gladly did 


it. She ordered two suits and one of painted pine for the | 


servant’s room. 


In talking over the parlor furniture, Harry and herself had 


agreed not to have any expensive stuffed chairs, but three or 
four rattan easy chairs, the most comfortable to be found. 

“ Don’t buy a chair that isn’t comfortable to sit in, Molly. 
I hate those stereotyped parlor chairs that you try to keep 
every one from sitting in because you know they are uncom- 
fortable. What is the sense of having a chair in the room, 
about which you are obliged tosay: ‘Oh, don’t sit in that, 
this is much more comfortable. ”” 

“T agree with you. And there are such dear little gossip 
chairs now.” 

So the rattan arm chairs, stained of a rich warm tan (which 
Molly saw in her mind’s eye invested with downy cushions of 
peacock-blue plush), with three quaint but very cozy little 
gossip chairs, and a rocker of the kind that is very comfort- 
able but takes little room, and whose tall, straight back of 
twisted cherry has a certain dignity not belonging to rockers, 
comprised the sitting accommodation of the parlor, These 


[The next Part will introduce a new nurse, and Molly's experi- 
Other traveling babvies.] 


Collected for Goo HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE WORDS ABOUT WOMEN. 

Woman once made equal to man becomes his superior.—.Socrates. 

All the reasonings of men are not worth one sentiment of women. 
—Voltaire. 

Where there is room in the heart, there is always room in the 
house.—./oore. 

Domestic happiness, thou only bliss of paradise that has sur- 
vived the fall.—Cowfer. 

It is in vain for a man to be born fortunate, if he be unfortunate 
in his marriage.—Dacizer. 

Unhappy is the man for whom his own mother has not made all 
other mothers venerable.—Aichter. 

That man that has a tongue, I say, is no man if with his tongue 
he cannot win a woman.— Shakespeare. 

No true woman will permit her aspirations to prejudice her mind 
against domestic responsibilities.—Chapin. 

To be man’s tender mate was woman born, and in obeying nature 
she best serves the purpose of Heaven.—Schi//er. 

A woman’s heart is just like a lithographer’s stone; what is once 
written upon it cannot be rubbed out.—Zhackeray. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
I. 
IN AN ENGLISHeRECTORY. 
“The Lines are Fallen Unto Me in Pleasant Places.”—Ps. xvi:16. 
‘ O, 1am not English; neither am I the rect- 
ress, or even the directress, of the house. 
lama New Englander, but an ardent ad- 
mirer of the way they do things in the old 
country, 


Before my tale is ended, you 
will not wonder that I enjoy living on this 
side of the water. 

Itis seldom an American has anything 
like our opportunity to study the subject 
of housekeeping in England. Ina private 
house, where an American lady is the 
guest, she learns only what comes under 
her notice, or what the hostess and her 


friends chance to tell her. We have been 
favored guests in some very large English establishments, and 
have learned much in these ways; but here we are the rulers 
of the household. ‘To be sure, many an American woman may 
remove herself and 
household gods, with 
Lares and Penates, and 
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is mere child’s play under these circumstances, compared 
with the work it entails in America. There is no arguing 
with servants; no need to teach them to be respectful (for 
that is instilled during their early childhood; we can see by 
the elaborate and respectful curtsey of the village children, 
who, when I visited the school with the rector, rose and 
greeted us unanimously with a courteous “Good evening”’). 
There is no necessity of explaining to the rulers of the 
kitchen, as many an American must, why the way of the mis- 
Nothing more than a very quiet suggestion 
will be vouchsafed if some very great innovation is com- 
manded. ‘The kitchen is always ready for a visit from the 


tress is best. 


mistress, and never by any chance do we find our Irish cousin 
taking tea, or a man placidly smoking a pipe by the fire, as I 
have too often seen in our own kitchen at home. ‘This, and 
the fact that neither of the servants have “a day out,” form a 
striking contrast to the manners and customs of the Hiber- 
nian who condescends to serve you part of the week in 
America. The cook, it is said, has never been outside of 
the rectory gates, except to church, and when her real mis- 
tress once told her to go for a walk, replied: ‘ Please, mum, 
I'll go if you wish me to; but I’d rather stay at home.” How- 
ever, the maid is always allowed to spend Sunday afternoon 
with her mother, who 
lives in the village; but 
her Sunday afternoon 


become a househoider 
in England; but she 
will hire servants and 
teach them her ways. | 
We, on the contrary 
find the servants ready 
to our hands, and have 
readjusted, when neces- 
sary, our Ways to theirs. 
This was not such an 
undertaking as it might 
have been had we not | 
spent somany summers — | 
in England. | 
We have, to reveal 
the whole truth, taken! 
a friend’s house and 
servants, at a low rent, during her two month’s absence. 


THE 


The house itself is a quaint, old, thatched-roofed, cob-build- 
ing, part of which dates back to the thirteenth century. It 
is very spacious for a country parsonage, having a large 
dining-room, two drawing-rooms, library, and extensive range 
of kitchen apartments, with servants’ hall, besides plenty of 
bedrooms up stairs. The garden behind the house is a mass 
of bright flowers, while just beyond the gay beds is a tempt- 
ing tennis lawn. At one side of the house is a large kitchen 
garden, that supplies us with all the vegetables we require. 
The stables and outbuildings, including a fine old “ tythe 
barn,” afford shelter for the horse and carriage that we hire 
with the house. Added to this, our rectory is set down in the 
heart of a beautiful Devonshire dairy country, with a tiny 
village and grand old stone church at our very gates. 
Very considerately, our friend invited us to be her guests 
for a day before we came into possession, to the end that she 
might instruct us as to where and how food was to be ob- 
tained, and such important facts as were necessary to make 
housekeeping easy. We spent a pleasant day with her, learn- 
ing how she managed the house, and found her method such 
a good one that we decided to follow her example almost 
exactly, although she told us we were to make every altera- 
tion we desired. We speedily fell into the ways of the house, 


and found the cares of it sat lightly upon us. Housekeeping | 


RECTORY. 


is not that of American 
parlance, for it barely 
amounts to two hours’ 
freedom (for she attends 
service, and serves tea 
on her return from that 
at 4.30 P. M., and must 
be in again at6 P. M. to 
lay the cloth for dinner). 
This maid, Flora, is a 


girl of sixteen, looking 

many years older, and 

proving far more capa- 

ble and trusty than any 
| girl we ever were 

blessed with in Amer- 

ica. She has a hand- 
some face and fine figure, very tall and upright, such as one 
often finds among the native Devonians, perhaps a trace of 
their descent from the ancient Britons. ‘The cook, on the 
contrary, is short and stout, bearing a strong and amusing 
resemblance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria; but then she 
is not a native of this county. 

Flora has a routine which she follows with wonderful regu- 
larity. She begins the morning, as far as we know, by calling 
us at 7 A. M., when she brings the hot water for our baths, for 
which everything has been laid the night before. Having 
drawn the curtains, she leaves us to rouse ourselves, but re- 
turns in half an hour with a cup of tea and some thin slices 
of bread and butter. Meanwhile she has attended to the 
house below stairs, brushing, dusting, and arranging where 
necessary, and lays the table for breakfast. Everything is in 
readiness at 8.30 A. M., when we come down. She and the 
cook join us at prayers; immediately afterwards breakfast is 
served. We never find that anything is forgotten at table; 
every knife, fork, spoon, and dish is in its appointed place. 

At to o’clock a visit is paid to the attractive and tidy 
kitchen, and orders are given for the day; but there is not 
the necessity of racking one’s brains, for the cook is ready 
with suggestions of what can be done with articles on hand, 
and mentions some little variety in the method of cooking 
beef or mutton, and the menu receives the mistress’s sanction. 
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If anything 
replaced without inconveniencing us. Between meals many 
things are done without our interference; rooms are swept, 
brasses are polished, and lamps are cleaned without a re- 
minding word. In fact, the wheels of the mechanism that 
runs the house move on their way without a single creak to 
remind us of their existence. This is far different from the 
eye service of the Irish, and one no longer wonders thet 
“brownies ” were said to help the good servants in their work ; 
it seems so magical. Even unexpressed wishes are quickly 
fulfilled. Once, while driving, we remarked, on seeing such 
quantities of blackberries in the hedges, that they made ex- 
cellent tarts, and that we liked them. We arrived home after 
4 P. M., and such was the promptitude of our coachman in 
supplying our wants, that we found a blackberry pie (anglice 
tart) on the table for dinner at 6.30 P. M., and afterwards he 
refused payment for the fruit. Moreover, Flora has observed 
our fondness for sweet peas and mignonette; therefore she 
selects these flowers to place in the vases on our toilet tables. 
‘To continue the account of Flora’s work: Lunch is on the 
table punctually atr P. M. After she has passed the plates 
and vegetables, she leaves us to help ourselves, as is custom 
ary here. ‘This is an informal meal, at which we require one 
improvement, that is, 
the use of napkins ; for 
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Sunday. She wears a bang (here called a fringe), but it is 
brushed aside, except on Sundays at church; for it is not 
proper for servants to wear such ornaments. One of our 
friends told us of a servant who applied for a situation, but 
was about to be refused because she wore a bang. ‘The maid, 
on learning the objection, assured the lady that it was only a 
false bang fastened to her hat, and could be removed. So 
she was engaged, with the understanding that it should never 
be worn in the house. 

At 6 P. M., after a can of hot water has been placed in 
each room, the dressing bell is rung, followed in half an hour 
by the announcement of dinner. If there is company at this 
meal, we must march out in order of precedence. In some 
cases our hostesses have been puzzled, apparently, where 
they ought to place us .\mericans; but age is ranked high, 
and the white-haired member of our party goes out among 
the first. At table Flora moves silently about, serving each 
guest, and instantly offers anything that she sees is required. 
Atg orto P. M., as the case may be, we ring for prayers. 
On going up stairs, we find a can of hot water in every 
room. Flora lights to bed such as then go. On her rests 
the duty of securely fastening and bolting doors and 
windows. Such is her “daily round and common. task.” 

The servingman, who 
acts both as coachman 


it is a curious fact that, 
in England, at dinner 
only (or at most at din- 
ner and at breakfast) 
they are used,—why, 
even in great houses, 
we are deprived of them 


on such a necessary OC- 
casion as lunch I do not 
know, unless it be owing 
to the fact that lunch 
was formerly a meal 
taken standing at the 
sideboard or buffet. 
While on the subject of 
table linen, let me men- 
tion that the “cloth” 
removed now-a-days be- 
fore dessert is a long napkin that reaches from one end of 
the table to the other, and is lifted or drawn off. 

Afternoon tea.—Our next meal to which we have become 
so accustomed—we wonder how we ever existed without it- 
is served in the little drawing-room at 4.30 P. M. At that 
hour Flora enters the room with a wicker-work table adapted 
to this purpose, having shelves beneath for plates of cake 
and bread and butter. She then brings a handsome oak tray, 
that fits upon the top of the table, and on this is arranged the 
teapot, full of hot water, the right number of cups and saucers, 
the sugar-bowl, with loaf sugar, the cream pitcher (or cream 
jug, as you must say in this country), the tea-caddy, and a 
little tin box of soda; this last is needed because the water 
is so hard. Having deposited the tray, she returns a minute 
later with a bright brass kettle of boiling water, and tea is 
made on the spot. The great secret of tea-making is that the 
water should be freshly boiled (not standing on the fire but a 
minute or two after it really boils). Everything is so quietly 
and quickly done that, if you are reading, you are scarcely 
aware of her presence in the room; but if you do look up, 
you see an attractive sight, for she looks very tidy in her dark 
dress, with white apron and pretty housemaid’s cap, adorned 
with black bows out of compliment to the lady of the house, 
who is a widow. ‘This cap she wears at all times, even when 
sent out on errands; but she has a hat, which she dons on 


A Room at 


and gardener, does not 
live in the house. He 
looks like two different 
men when attired for 
service in his two Capac- 
ities. His corduroys, 
shirt sleeves, and felt 


hat are far more becom- 
ing and _ picturesque 
than the high hat and 


sleek livery of the coach- 
man. Strange to say, he 
has the taste to prefer 
the former; for the ser- 
vants, as arule, have an 
aversion to any badge of 
servitude. He isa hand- 
some man, intelligent 
and well read, and, moreover, well versed in politics; yet he 
never neglects his garden, is a careful driver, and, above all, is 
most respectful. He is so clever in mending things that he 
rivals a Yankee in ingenuity. He is always ready for extra 
work, and was well pleased when he heard we proposed to give 
the school children a treat, though the management of the affair 
fell largely on his shoulders. His taste and artistic eye are well 
appreciated at the church whenever any festival occurs, and 
his correct ear and good voice add a fine bass to the village 
choir. He has been long in the parish, serving its various 
rectors for well nigh twenty years. He knows every farmer, 
the name of every village and farm within a circuit of ten 
miles, the best place for a commanding view, and the best road 
fora drive. In fact, we were told by our friend that if we 
wanted to know anything, we could confidently apply to him 
for information, “for he is a perfect man.” 
us in the open carriage, his fine, round face wears a sedate 


As he sits beside 


look. He never vouchsafes a remark, but replies respect- 
fully, with a pleasant smile, to any question addressed to him, 
and, if urged, he will tell stories and legends of the places 
we pass. His work is well done. Besides all that he has to do 
here, he takes care of a neighbor’s garden (where his wife is 
housekeeper); but he works only out of hours, getting up in 
the summer at 4 A. M., so as not to take time from his regular 
work, The produce of the garden shows his care,—great, 
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mealy potatoes, cauliflower, cucumbers, radishes, salads, 
turnips, carrots, two kinds of beans, vegetable-marrow (a 
kind of squash or cucumber served in slices, boiled), celery, 
ind, even late in September, green peas. These are a second 
crop from vines left to go to seed. All these are free to us, 
ind our table is always well supplied. 
he will let us have occasionally a chicken for two shillings 


From his hen-house 


and sixpence (62% cents), or he will get us a duck from a 
neighboring farm at the same price. 

This brings me to speak of the cheapness of living in this 
part of the world. 
iown thirteen miles distant, the cost of transportation being 
threepence (six cents) a parcel. 
be had for tenpence (twenty cents) per pound; leg of mutton 
it eightpence (sixteen cents) per pound (and much more de- 
licious than any mutton I ever ate in America). 
mutton is even cheaper, and from this piece we get chops and 


Much of our marketing is done in the large 


The best sirloin of beef can 


A scrag of 


a number of ex¢rces, the remainder being served up for kitchen 
dinners. 
tenpence (twenty cents). 
(fifty to sixty cents), the latter being the very best quality; 


A good cured ham costs per pound rather less than 
‘Tea is from two to three shillings 


milk, threepence (six cents) per quart; best gilt-edged butter, 
one shilling (twenty-five cents) per pound; eggs, one shilling 
(twenty-five cents) per dozen ; Devonshire clotted cream, one 
shilling (twenty-five cents) per pound, and quartern loaves, 
4'sd. (nine cents). 

Strict economy is exercised in the kitchen department, even 
to the extent of using drippings in cake made for our table to 
save butter, until we objected to the taste of it. The servants 
ire provided with tea of a cheap grade; half a pound lasts 
them a week, for they have afternoon tea, and do not have 
coffee. Sometimes they have boiled beef or mutton when 
They never touch the leavings 
if the dainties from our table unless we tell them to. Added 
to this, they think no energy or time wasted when spent in 
preparing things for our use. Witness the strange sight when 
me member of the family paid a matutinal visit to the kitchen 
io find the cook couched before the fire with a slice of bread 
on a toasting fork. This accounted for the delicious, crisp, 
brown toast served at breakfast, so different from that we 


we have roast beef or fowls. 


have in America, where I have seen the cook leave a toasting 
rack full of bread to burn itself up over a hot bed of coals 
while she went about other work. ‘The arrangement for 
making smaller the grate, and thus reducing the amount of 
coal used, is most economical. It would be well if we could 
adopt it at home. 

As to wages, a good cook is considered well paid at £20a 
year (such a one would receive $4.50 a week near Boston, the 
difference being between $100 and $234 a year). A house- 
maid receives from £12 to £16 ($60 to $80) a year; a lady's 
maid has £18 ($90) and upwards. ‘These are considered fair 
prices in and about the provincial towns, but London prices 
must be higher. In addition to these wages they have beer, 
or, in lieu of it, are allowed money; and a difference is made 
if alady’s maid does or does not receive her mistress’s cast-off 
clothes. Even with such low wages as these, in America the 
cost of servants would be much more, as they do not have 
such expensive food here, or require so many luxuries ; beside 
they show a willingness to work,—* not grudgingly, as of ne- 
cessity. 

We learned a curious fact a few days since. A neighbor, 
inquiring into American household matters, was surprised to 
find we were so dependent on the Irish, and stated that where 
he now lived, a large watering-place, there was but one Irish 
servant in the whole town, and she had come with an Irish 
clergyman’s family. He added that he never heard of an 
Irish servant in London. I told him that I hoped, if I ever 
returned to America, to take with me English servants, for it 


was difficult to get them there. He thought a bureau might 
be established for sending out good servants to good homes 
in America. Such an institution, if well managed, would 
create a most satisfactory revolution in our kitchens. 
House rent here is most reasonable. I know a pretty cot- 
tage in this village, inhabited by a single lady, who pays but 
£20 rent a year; but this is rather exceptional. A large house 
of over twenty-five rooms, with stables, outbuildings, and land 
about it, can be hired for #100 a year. Houses here are 
cheap, as we are four, five, and six miles, respectively, from 
three railway stations; but £40 and £50 a year are fair rents 
There are many taxes that make the 
There are rate tithes, dues of many 


in the country towns. 
year’s bills mount up. 
kinds, taxes on coats-of-arms, carriages, men servants, and 
such like; but, after all, one can live far cheaper in England 
than in most parts of America, 

Having spoken in general terms, let me add that our 
month’s bills prove that it costs two of us rather less than 
two dollars apiece per diem. ‘This, you will say, is an excep- 
tional case, and that we have fallen into a very Paradise ; but, 
like Adam and Eve in their Garden of Eden, we have the 
drawback of being blessed with but few neighbors; yet we 
live comfortably, even sumptuously, and have plenty of good 
and rich food, cozy fires, and every comfort we can desire. 


—hrances B. James. 
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TO THE BOBOLINK. 


Sweet bird, I greet thee! © that merry lay 
I’ve longed these many months to hear again! 
And since the bluet oped I’ve come each day 


Out to these meads and listened for thy strain. 


Who taught thee how, in poesy divine, 
To utter forth thy soul? What boundless joy 
Impels that ringing, thrilling note of thine? 
What pleasures findest thou that never cloy? 


What airy spirit in the apple tree 
Among the tinted blooms incites thy lay, 

And makes thee, singing, soar in tremulous glee 
As thou wert trilling thy dear heart away ? 


O could I sing, sweet bird, O could I sing 
In words as true, in music rich as thine, 
So would I make the listening planet ring, 
And force Dull Care to cease his needless whine! 


Thy toil to thee is happiness supreme, ‘ 
Thy sweetest songs amid thy labors sound; 
I listen to thee singing and I seem 


To stand with angels upon holy ground. 


But day leaves day, and soon thy friends, the flowers, 
Will lie in the moist grave; then wilt thou wing 
Thy hurrying flight away to warmer bowers, 
And I shall come in vain to hear thee sing. 


But wilt thou carry to the distant clime, 

To soothe man’s soul, thy missionary strain? 
Or yield, alas! unto an evil time, 

And sink to vulgar revelry and pain ? 


Sing on, O sing! 
Within my brain the living sound shall dwell; 
Born to the beautiful of earth and sky, 
Still to the rude world of all beauty tell 


—D. J. Donahoe. 


that note should never die, 


FLOATING ITEMS. 
CAUGHT SIGHT OF ON A S.A OF PRINTERS’ INK. 

What is the good of punishment, if not to make us better, and 
allow us to have another chance. 

A woman shrinks from having her heart laid bare to the gaze of 
even her own nearest and dearest. 

Break a beautiful vase and no hand can put it together again; it 
is hopeless. So with our lives; so with our bodies. 
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Original in HousEKEE PING. 
SIX CUPS OF OOFFEE.* 
PREPARED FOR THE PUBLIC PALATE. 
By MARIA PARLOA, CATHERINE OWEN, MARION HARLAND, JULIET CoRSON, 
Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, Mrs. D. A. LINCOLN. 


THE Brest KNOWN AUTHORITIES ON COFFEE-MAKING. 


COFFEE, 

AS PREPARED BY MARIA PARLOA. 

N war times, after a battle or a long march, 
how the soldiers enjoyed their coffee! And 
in many Cases it was pretty poor coffee, too, 
though to them it seemed fit for the gods. 
The delicious aroma which arose made their 
feelings of weariness or depression vanish 

for a while, and the beverage itself cheered 

them in a marked degree. Nothing could 
take its place; nothing can take its place 
to-day. The consumption of coffee in this 


SS country is enormous. Rich and poor alike 
OF yi must have it. But it is a common complaint 
ae i> that a cup of good coffee is the exception 


a - rather than the rule. Considering the low 
price of the raw material, this should not be the case. People 
are prone to think that they know all there is to be known 
about coffee, and do not take pains to learn what special 
qualities different brands possess and what the most ap- 
proved modes of making coffee are. 

Time was when a Mexican or South or Central American 
coffee was considered an inferior article. ‘To-day some of the 
best coffees come from these places. For example, one of 
the most delicious coflees which is brought into this country 
comes from Guatemala. It bears the name of * Las Nubes” 
(the Clouds), which it takes from the plantation where it is 
grown. There is an odd bit of history connected with this 
plantation, A Scotchman named Nelson owned it and was 
coining money from it when he was banished from the coun- 
try by President Barrios, and his property was confiscated. 
It is now owned by the widow of Barrios. ‘The annual yield 
from it is four hundred and fifty thousand pounds. <A large 
proportion of this goes to England, where it brings a higher 
price than here. 

There are two kinds of coffee,—the strong and the mild. 


To the first class belong the Rio and Santas, and to the sec- | 


ond, the Java, Mocha, Maracaibo, and, indeed, almost all the 
other kinds. When a rich, smooth beverage is desired, a com- 
bination of Mocha and Java—or some coffee that has the 
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| of the fine aroma is lost before the roasted bean reaches the 


housekeeper, and there is even a greater loss if the coffee has 


| been ground for a considerable time. ‘These are some of the 


disadvantages which must be endured when one buys coffee 
already roasted. But, on the other hand, unless the roasting 
be done very carefully, the coffee will not be good. A few 
burnt beans in a quart will ruin the drink. When careful at- 
tention to roasting cannot be given at home, it will be better 
to buy a supply already roasted, but never ground. A French 
small mill, which can be regulated to grind coarse or fine, can 
be bought for about a dollar and a half. With care it will last 
for ten or twenty years. Some firms put up coffee in tin cans, 
It costs more, but retains so much of the aroma as to be well 
worth the extra price. 

When green coffee is bought, be careful that it is well sea- 
soned. It should have a brownish or yellowish tint, which 
comes only with years of seasoning. ‘The best way to do, 
when it is possible, is to buy green coffee by the sack and 
keep it stored in a sweet, dry place—say the attic—for two or 
three years. In that time it will have become sufficiently 
mellowed. 

To roast coffee, put the green beans into a large dripping- 
pan, being sure that the pan is perfectly clean. Have the 
coffee about an inch deep. Place the pan in a moderate 
oven. Stir frequently, and at the end of half an hour increase 
the heat of the oven. From this time until the beans are suf- 
ficiently browned, there should be a stirring every three or 
four minutes. When the coffee is almost a chestnut color re- 
move the pan from the oven, and for every quart add one 
tablespoonful of butter. Stir well; and while the coffee is 
still hot, put it into cans, and cover closely. Coffee absorbs 
moisture and odors. It should, therefore, be kept in a sweet, 
dry place. 

There are so many ways of making coffee and so many 
kinds of coffee-pots that young housekeepers often are per- 
plexed in choosing either a mode of preparing the drink ora 
utensil in which to make it. If a few principles be carefully 
observed, a perfect result may be counted as a certainty— 
provided, of course, that the ground cotfee be good. The 
berries should be heated before or after grinding. ‘The cof- 
fee-pot should be entirely clean, without a particle of old 
coffee-grounds in it. ‘The coffee should not be subjected to 
long boiling, as this will dissipate the aroma and produce a 
rather bitter drink. Coffee that is not boiled at all is very 
smooth and free of bitter flavor. All coffee should be served 


| hot, and as soon as possible after being made. Always serve 


qualities of Java—should be used, but when a very strong | 


. . . | 
flavor is liked, Rio or Santas should be taken. The supply |. : ; : , 
given in this article are for a strong drink; and where 


of Java meets only about one-fifth of the demand. For this 
reason many other mild coffees are sold under the name of 
* Java.” Good Maracaibo is equal to Java, and is constantly 
sold under that name. A combination of one pound Mocha, 
one pound Rio, and two pounds Java or Maracaibo will give 
a rich, strong-flavored drink, but not so smooth as if the Rio 
were omitted. 

When buying the berry, pause for a moment to think how 
you like your beverage. Do you want it smooth and of deli- 
cate flavor? ‘Take one-third Mocha and the rest Java or 
Maracaibo. Do you want it strong? Use all Rio, or temper 
that brand by combining it with some one of the mild kinds. 

A large proportion of housekeepers buy their coffee roasted, 
and many also buy it ground. If coffee, while still:hot from 
the roaster, were put into vessels almost air tight, and kept 
in them until ground for use, the improvement in the drink 
made from it would amply repay for the trouble taken. Much 


*—Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 


cream or hot milk with it. Heat the milk to the boiling-point, 
but do not let it boil. 
‘Tastes vary as to the proper strength of coffee. The rules 


only moderate strength is desired, use but half the quantity 
of dry coffee for the quantity of water stated. Coffee made 
with cold water always is stronger than that made with boil- 
ing water, and in the opinion of many people it is better; but 
some folks think that no coffee is equal to that which has 
been boiled with an egg. No matter what mode of making 
the drink is followed, the result will be pleasing if good ma- 
terial is used, the work done quickly, and the coffee served 
fresh and hot. 

Here are four rules, any one of which will give perfect cof- 
fee, but each of a different flavor :— 

Filtered Coffee Made with Cold Water. 

Put one cupful of fine-ground coffee in a small saucepan and on 
the fire. Stir constantly until hot. Put the hot coffee in the filter 
of a coffee-biggin. Place the coarse strainer on top, and then add 
half a cupful of cold water, pouring it in by tablespoonfuls. Cover 
it, and let it stand for half an hour—though less time will do. Next 
add three cupfuls and a half of cold water, a cupful at a time. 
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When all the water has passed through the filter, pour it from the 
pot, and again through the filter. Cover closely; and at serving- 


ime heat it to the boiling-point and serve at once. 

This coffee will be perfectly clear, and of a fine color; the 
iavor will be rich, smooth, and delightful. 

One advantage in using cold filtered water is that the coffee 
ay be made at any time in the day, and heated when re- 
uired. If to be served after dinner, it will be better if made 
vith three cupfuls of water instead of four. 


“ilttered Coffee Made with Boiling Water. 

Heat one cupful of fine-ground coffee in the manner described in 
he preceding receipt, and put it in the filter of the coffee-biggin. 
‘ut the biggin ina pan with a little boiling water, and place it on 
he stove. Pour a gill of boiling water on the coffee. Cover, and 
‘tit stand for five minutes. At the end of that time add half a 
int of boiling water; and continue to add boiling water by the 
alf-pint, at intervals of three minutes, until a quart of water has 
een used in all. Serve the coffee at once. Or, the coffee may be 
vassed through the filter a second time, giving a stronger cup. 

Filtered coffee never should be boiled. Placing the pot in 
he pan of boiling water keeps the coffee at the boiling-point, 
nd yet protects it from a boiling. 
30iled Coffee Made with Cold Water. 

Heat a cupful of coffee, ground rather coarse, and put it in a 
owl with one pint of cold water. Cover closely, and let it soak 
yr an hour or more. 

break an egg into the bowl with the coffee, and stir well. Put 
lis mixture into the coffee-pot and place on the fire. Heat slowly 
) the boiling-point; then add a pint of boiling water, and boil 
‘ntly for five minutes. Now add a gill of cold water, and set the 

it back where its contents cannot boil. At the end of three min- 
tes strain into a hot pot, and serve at once. 

This coffee will be stronger than that made with boiling 

iter; the flavor, too, will be somewhat different. 
soiled Coffee Made with Boiling Water. 

Heat one cupful of coffee, ground rather coarse. Put it into a 
offee-pot, and add an egg. Stir well, and add a quart of boiling 
ater. Place over the fire, and stir until the cotfee boils up. Now 


ir the coffee and egg down, and then shut down the cover, and set. 


ie pot where its contents will only simmer during the next five 
linutes. At the end of that time add a gill of cold water. Let 
ie coffee stand at the side of the stove for three or four minutes: 
1en strain into a hot pot, and serve at once. 


The rules for making coffee might be multiplied almost in- 
efinitely, but what has been given here will insure a good 
everage every time. 

—Maria Parloa. 
riginal in Goon HouskEKEEPING. 


EVENTIDE. 


Slowly the golden Sun sinks down 
(er sleepy Village and quiet town; 
The young birds flutter in downy nest, 
Like tired Babes on Mother’s breast. 


Up from the Pastures sweet with hay 

The Cattle slowly wend their way, 
Through Shadowy lanes the Children stray 
Reluctantly they leave their play. 


The Moonlight falls on land and Sea, 
On Desert, Plain, across the Lea, 
On Humble Cot or Palace Walls 
Gently its Silvery radiance falls. 


On the Evening air rich Music swells, 

*Tis the Silvery notes of the Evening bells; 
Now Soft and low, now loud and clear 

The Bells ring out good cheer, good cheer. ~ 
Oh, Eventide blest Eventide, 

When we shall lay our cares aside, 

When weary feet no more shall rome, 

And we may dwell in peace at Home. 


—Belle M. Blacker. 


Original in Gooo HOUSEKEEPING. 


MEALS FOR THE MANY OF MODERATE MEANS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE COOKING SCHOOL TEXTBOOK,” “ PRACTICAL 
AMERICAN COOKERY, ETC., Etc. 

IVEN the question, “ How to apply ex- 

perience gained under favorable con- 

ditions to those least promising,” and 


we have, in brief, the problem recently 
propounded by a reader of Goop 
HovuSEKEEPING ta its editor, Young 
married couples living in the plain- 
est way, students working their way 
through universities, people engaged 
in occupations filling nearly the en- 
tire working day-~—all handicapped by 
limited resources of money and ma- 
terials, with scant working facilities 
and more scanty knowledge; how can 
they secure the comfort of well-cooked daily food when this 
is a rarity in many prosperous households? No question that 
such people need the most nutritious fare and sanitary sur- 
roundings: for to them we look for the future bone and sinew 
of our nation. Vigorous health, fine brains, and moral stamina 
can proceed only from that perfect physical condition that 
results from right living. So far as the published testimony 
of investigators shows, the habitual fare of the mass of un- 
skilled workers in every line of manual labor is deficient in 
variety and quality. Bread and tea for the women and chil- 
dren, varied with beer and an occasional bit of meat for the 
men, seem to be the prevalent foods ; and the bread is usually 
bought at the bake-shop, and lacks the strengthening proper- 
ties of good, home-made bread, the general reason given for 
using baker’s bread being lack of time or knowledge for mak- 
ing bread at home. In the poorest households, where fuel is 
scant, it is not easy to make good risen or leavened bread, 
because considerable heat is required to ferment the leaven 
in cold weather, as well as to bake the bread. Even under 
such circumstances, it would be better to take advantage of 
any burning of fuel for heating purposes to bake bread or 
biscuit made with baking-powder or soda, or to cook the old- 
fashioned bannock or griddle-cake over the fire when the 
quantity is insufficient to heat the oven. This point will be 
treated fully later. 

When there is no undue scarcity of fuel, the nationality of 
the household caterer will have much to do with the char- 
acter of the food. The New Englander is prone to return to 
the salt pork and Indian meal porridge or hasty-pudding of 
the forefathers; the Southern or Western economist will nat- 
urally revert to bacon and hominy or pone; and new comers 
from mid-Europe recall their national kitchen-lore with better 
results. When any such local culinary experience is brought 
to bear upon the subject of providing cheap and palatable 
food, the end is not apt to be hopeless. It is from the inex- 
perienced, the careless, the lazy and indifferent women of 
families that the worst effects proceed. As a matter of fact, 
much food is wasted by just such women among working 


| people. Suggestions would be thrown away upon the care- 


less class; but where only lack of knowledge is the cause of 
waste and discomfort, the outlook is more encouraging. When 


there is not a large family, and the woman has no special work 


outside that of the household, there is plenty of time to devote 
to the application of good and sure methods for improving the 
table. There need be no guess-work in this direction. 

It would be strange, indeed, if ten years’ experiments in 
this work had not developed methods applicable to every pos- 
sible contingency. While we cannot hope to cover the entire 
field in this series of articles, the reader will do well to bear 
in mind the fact that, eventually, all the experience of the 
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writer will be collected and published in book form, thus giv- 
ing the working people of America a manual of domestic 
economy worthy of their best attention. The readers of 
Goop HOousEKEEPING can forward our present purpose 
greatly if they will lend a hand in any one of the follow- 
ing ways: ‘To enable us to discuss the subject intelligently, 
the people in whose interest we write will do well to send all 
possible information concerning the line of food they habitu- 
ally purchase, the utensils they use in cooking, the cheapest 
and most abundant of their local supplies, the kind of recipes 
that would prove most acceptable to them, how long time 
they have for preparing the different meals, and the time of 
day when they can give the greatest attention to cookery. 
One point we shall seek to cover is the preparation of dishes 
in the space of half or three-quarters of an hour. 

Pending the receipt of the desired information, we shall 
apply to defined conditions experiments which have already 
proved successful in various localities. If there is only 
flour and salt to work with, it is of no consequence that, 
fifty miles away, the markets teem with dainties innumerable, 
The cookery of the flour and salt, in more than one form, is 
of more present Consequence than the preparation of feasts 
for the gods. 

Since the publication of the author’s “ Fifteen and Twenty- 
five Cent Dinners,” there have been many attempts to throw 
light upon this side of the domestic question. Much discus- 
sion has been called forth by various admirable schemes for 
economical living, and some writers of acknowledged ability 
have pronounced some of the best of these schemes imprac- 
ticable. The greater their emphasis, the more apparent their 
lack of knowledge upon this vital point; perfectly practicable 
plans seem futile to them, because they have never attempted 
to demonstrate them. In all discussions a certain class of 
minds sum up the entire range of possibilities by asserting 
that results cannot be attained because they have not reached 
them individually. All the same, the stubborn fact remains 
that some one else has done so. When an ambitious novice 
proclaims aloud that Ten Dollars ¢s ve¢ Enough, what are we 
to do with the fact that one of the best authorities on econ- 
omical living has personally proven that it is abundant 
provision ? What are we to say to the fact that there are 
thousands of families in the country who live comfortably on 
half that amount? 


If we economists are to be allowed to live in the same | 


world with the egg and cream cooks, we must range our- 
selves on the side of the greater number of working house- 
keepers who are daily solving this problem with greater or 
less satisfaction. Our aim must be to define certain tried 
methods applicable to the situation, of sufficient general in- 
terest to fit all localities where the ordinary necessaries of 
life are staples. For our present purpose luxuries must go to 
the wall, and the simplest of palatable fare come to the fore 
which can be made to sustain the vigor required for hard, 
daily work. For, in the world we now seek to enter, all are 
workers,—the men abroad, the women at home, or in shops 
and factories, save those who alternate between the care of 
the family and the remunerative labor they can accomplish 
in the intervals of the necessary housekeeping. ‘The extreme 
deprivation of poverty lies as far out of our way as the fatness 
of the land. 

With a fair provision of the most plentiful and least ex- 
pensive articles of food, the point to be attained is that treat- 
ment of them which will best serve the needs of hard workers. 
Such needs made known by our readers, and their individual 
difficulties defingd clearly, will greatly forward this endeavor. 
Within a certain limit of supply, the effort will be to in- 
crease attractiveness in all dishes, and give them fresh 
variety and zest. If meat can be used only two or three 
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times a week, the alternate days must be provided with 
| savory, hearty dishes, satisfactory to the appetite and strength- 
ening to the body. Many of the hardest workers in Europe 
eat but little meat. Hardy and vigorous they could not re- 
main were it not for the culinary resources which their wo- 
men folk bring to bear upon their meagre supplies. If such 
resources as we may suggest differ from familiar Ameri- 
can methods, a fair trial is asked before judgment is pro- 
nounced against even the least promising. Let there be no 
exclamations against either method or material until the 
dish, made strictly in accordance with the recipe, has been 
found uneatable. 

In this connection the wish constantly arises that we 
might personally assist at the first cookery of every doubt- 
ful edible. If we say that portions of a haslet can be cooked 
which people have habitually relegated to cats and dogs, 
there need be no outcry that we are seeking to feed human 
beings on substances fit only for beasts. In far-away country 


places, butchers throw away as uneatable the sweetbreads 
for which city gourmands pay seventy-five cents a pair. So, 
if we can, by the use of vinegar and other condiments, 
give tenderness and savor to any substance hitherto con- 
sidered uneatable, we shall have gone one step towards sav- 
ing money to spend in another direction. The man who 
still prefers to buy porter-house steak is perfectly free to 
do so. He does not need the suggestions we propose to 
offer here. 

After all, the choice of food is purely a question of taste 
and faney. ‘The classic gourmand fed his slaves to his lamp- 
reys, and thought his feast improved thereby. The siege of 
Paris gave the greatest resident masters of the culinary art 
ample scope for the exercise of their marvelous powers of 
transformation, and the se//e du cheval and guartier du chien 
rot? were certainly less promising at their inception than any 
portion of our inoffensive haslet; and yet the diner du siége 
contented the members of the Paris Jockey Club. 

The fresh condition of any article of food is of far greater 
importance than its origin. Unless a sixth sense has been 
cultivated for the appreciation of such food, none bearing the 
least taint should be eaten; nor should two foods of unequal 
freshness be mingled in one dish. ‘This important point will 
be exemplified later, especially in connection with the use of 
canned goods. 


A PLAIN DINNER. 

Those who have the smallest provision in the way of variety 
in food and utensils call for our immediate attention, and to 
them our first consideration must be given. Begin with the 
supposition that one room serves as kitchen and dining-room, 
and that the heartiest meal consists of one hot dish, with 
potatoes or one other vegetable, and bread and some simple 
beverage. We will suppose that there are on hand flour, 
baking-powder, salt and pepper, vinegar, a little butter or 
sweet drippings—and much care must be given to augment- 
ing the reserve of the latter—a small supply of meat, with a 
good provision of potatoes and bread. <A hot meal is to be 
cooked without too large a fire, and without making the room 
uncomfortable for eating. The most savory, nutritious, and 
abundant meal which can be made from these materials is 
composed of a stew with dumplings, boiled or baked pota- 
toes, and hot biscuit. By combining the meat with dumplings 
in the form of a stew, two advantages are secured. A smaller 
quantity of meat so cooked will satisfy the appetite as well as 
double the quantity cooked by baking, broiling, frying, or 
boiling without a sauce or gravy, and it will be in the con- 
dition best suited for immediately satisfying the sense of 
hunger and assisting the process of digestion. The savory 
sauce or gravy imparts to the dumplings the flavor and some 
of the nutritious properties of the meat. ‘The potatoes might 
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be cooked in the stew, if there were no facilities for boiling or 
baking them; but, then our object of providing variety would 
be thwarted. For this end the biscuits are suggested. The 
cost is but a trifle, and they replace the bread which would be 
eaten in their absence. With the addition of a little cheese, 
fresh fruit in season, any inexpensive canned fruit or pre- 
serve, or, better yet, apple-sauce made from evaporated 
apples, the meal would be complete. 
MEAT STEW WITH DUMPLINGS. 

As the stew requires the longest cooking, we will devote 
our first attenion to it. The meat, being freed from bits of 
paper, straw, or bone-dust by carefully wiping it with a damp 
cloth, should be cut in inch pieces, saving all the fat upon it, 
and put over the fire in boiling water, with a little salt—about 
three pints of water toa pound of meat. The saucepan should 
be placed where its contents can boil gently and continuously 
until the meat begins to grow tender. If the meat is tough, 
add a tablespoonful of vinegar to each pint of water used in 
cooking it, and do not salt it much until it is tender; while an 
excess of salt has a tendency to harden the fiber of meat, 
vinegar undoubtedly softens it. When the meat is tender, 
drain it, saving the broth; roll it in dry flour, seasoned with 
salt and pepper. If any fat has been cut from the meat, as 
directed above, put it into the saucepan or pot used in cook- 
ing the meat, after first wiping the pot dry; if there is no fat, 
use two heaping tablespoonfuls of sweet drippings or lard, 
butter would increase the cost of the dish. As soon as the 
fat begins to smoke, put in the meat, thickly covered with 
flour, and quickly brown it; then return to the saucepan the 
broth in which the meat was boiled; if there is not enough to 
make a good gravy, add boiling water, season the gravy 
highly with salt and pepper, and place the saucepan where 
the stew will simmer gently while the dumplings are be- 
ing prepared. These and the biscuits can be made at the 
same time, 

BAKING-POWDER BISCUIT. 

For a dozen biscuits and the same number of small 

dumplings, sift together three pints of flour, three heapii 


teaspoonfuls of any good baking-powder, and one of. salt. 
Test the oven by putting a piece of white paper in it and 
closing the door; if the paper takes fire, the oven is too hot: 
open the ventilator or door to cool it, until the white 
paper becomes only yellow without burning—or apply the 
same test to flour. If alittle dried flour laid on the bottom 
of the oven burns or smokes, the.oven is too hot; if it re 
mains white or assumes a pale, yellow color, there is not 
enough heat; the proper temperature will turn the flour 
golden or yellowish brown. It would be well to make the 
oven test while the meat is being cooked, that no time be 
lost in waiting after it is done. When the oven is ready, 
butter a baking-pan, and flour a pastry-board and_ biscuit- 
cutter. Into the prepared flour chop or rub a little shorten- 
ing —good lard, sweet drippings, or the more expensive butter, 
a heaping tablespoonful to a pint of flour-—and then quickly 
stir in enough cold water to form a dough, only firm enough 
to be cut into biscuits and dumplings. First dip a dessert- 
spoon into the sauce of the stew; with it take up a small por- 
tion of the dough, and drop it into the stew; repeatedly wet 
the spoon in the sauce, and form the necessary dumplings ; 
cover the saucepan, and let them cook. After thus shaping 
the dumplings, as quickly as possible turn the rest of the 
dough out on the floured pastry-board ; rapidly flatten it about 
an inch thick, cut it into biscuits, lay them on the buttered 
pan, brush the tops with a little milk or water, and put them 
at once into the oven to bake. Their success will depend 
upon the rapidity with which the dough is cut out and baked 
after the flour is wet. Remember in using baking-powder 


that, as soon as it is wet, a gas begins to rise from it, which 
fills the dough with little bubbles or air-cells, and these are 
lost as the volatile gas escapes from them. The gas does 
escape very quickly, and, unless the dough can be fixed in 
substance by the heat of the oven while the gas is still rising, 
the biscuit will be thin and heavy. Therefore do not wet the 
flour until the oven is ready, and then work as fast as possible 
until the biscuits are in the oven. 
MEALY POTATOES. 

After the meat has been put to cook, carefully wash the 
potatoes in plenty of cold water with a soft cloth or brush; if 
they are to be boiled, peel off a small ring of the skin from 
each, and leave them in fresh, cold water. Half an hour 
before they are wanted for the table, put them over the fire 
in plenty of salted, boiling water, and boil them until they can 
be easily pierced with a fork, Aut not until they begin to break 
open ; fifteen minutes for small potatoes, twenty to twenty-five 
for large ones, will be long enough to boil them to this point. 
When they are tender, drain them; cover them with a clean 
towel, folded; set the saucepan where the potatoes cannot 
burn, and keep them hot until they are needed for the table. 
lor baking, carefully wash them, but do not peel them, and 
allow at least a half hour in a hot oven for medium-size pota- 
toes. Serve them as soon as they are done, as they de- 
teriorate if they stand after they are soft. 

Juliet Corson, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY. 


Up and down my garden, 
One bright summer day, 
I went plucking blossoms, 
Singing all the way ; 
For the morn was cheery, 
And my heart was light, 
Thinking of my darlings, 
Coming home to-night. 


High among the branches 
The bobolink’s glad tune; 
A redbreast robin answered, 
Chirping, Sweet, sweet June!” 
Gay voices close beside me, 
Shy, wistful, tender eyes, 
““We runned away from school, mamma, 
To be your good surprise!" 
I clasped the smiling babies, 
For what else could I do? 
I kissed the blushing faces,- 
Dear Rob and fairy Lou! 
The bobolink poured out his song 
With pride and bubbling laughter : 
“ Ha-ha, ha-ha, a hol-i-day ! 
The lec-ture sea-son after!” 


—H.G. 7. 
TEA AND COFFEE IN ENGLAND. 


The use of coffee appears to be rapidly declining in England, 
says the London .Sfectator. The reduction of the duty to three 
half pence a pound has had no effect on consumption, and the 
commissioners of customs report that in the year ending March 
31, 1886, some 314,000 pounds were consumed less than in the pre- 
vious year. They attribute the decline to the comparative diffi- 
culty which the poor find in making coffee; but it is quite as likely 
that the true causes are the declining use of alcohol and the cheap- 
ness of teaand sugar. The bulk of the people prefer tea to coffee, 
whenever they are not deterred from the former by the price, the 
female vote, which counts in this instance for half, being all one 
way. If tea were ever to become really cheap—say six pence a 
pound—nothing else would be drunk; and it would be drunk all 
day, cold as well as hot. The taste for it is becoming universal, 
and distinctly increases wi h the admixture of the Indian teas, 
which are rougher, and develop the special “ teaey” flavor. 
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MAY DAY. 


“In YE MERRIE MONTH OF May.” 


ation and amusement. Their thoughts 
are so engrossed with their daily labor, 
—with the effort to gain riches, or at 
least a competence,—that they lose 
sight of the fact that healthful, simple 
diversions are requisite in order to main- 
tain vigor of mind and body. Any re- 
vival, therefore, of the observance of 
those primitive festivities which once 


were so popular should be encouraged 
by all who have the highest good of their 
fellowmen at heart. So, of late years, 

the announcement of * May parties,” 
# “ May breakfasts,” and * May suppers ” 
the ancient custom of welcoming the spring is being in a 
measure revived. 

i This ancient festival is traced by some to the Floralia of 
ot, the Romans, held in honor of Flora, the goddess of flowers 
‘ and the spring. Others say it came from the Druids who had 
na received it from India; but, whatever its origin, it was fora 
: Then 


is an indication that 


long time the great rural festival of our forefathers. 

re the young men and maidens left their homes at early dawn 
and went to the woods to gather the J/av—the hawthorn. 
They went to the sound of music, and, plucking blossoms and 
» branches of trees, returned at sunrise laden with their spoils, 

decorated their dwellings with the sweet smelling flowers, and 
1 rh gave up the day to sports and amusements. The pleasures of 
the time have been sung by many English poets,—Spenser, 
te Herrick, Buchanan,—and Tennyson has declared it 
; “Of all the glad New Year, the maddest, merriest day.” 
Ne A pole, always of birch, was erected, usually painted yel- 
low and black, and adorned with ribbons, flowers and flags. 
A May queen, at one time called “ Maid Marian,” 
chosen, and the dance called the ** Morris dance 
f May pole was performed with keen zest by the revelers, and 
v 4 witnessed with joy by the spectators. Often the pole was 
allowed to stand through the year and be employed again on 
next “ May Day.” 
ae In Germany also the festival was celebrated, when not only 
: the common people * but royalty itself turned out on a bright 
alent May morning to do honor to the season;” and even at the 


was 
around the 


UR people give too little time to recrea- | 


present time, fires called * Beltane fires,” are lighted on the | 


hills to welcome the return of spring. 
The French, too, put up poles, and, in their merry, light- 
hearted manner danced about them with such evident delight 
fy and so much merriment that the staid Huguenots and sober 
Puritans were horrified. 
, ** May baskets”’ are of more recent date. Have you never 
: had or hung a May basket? QO, what rare fun it was in child- 
a) hood’s days to weave a basket of parti-colored papers, place 
within a “bunch” of May-flowers, steal noiselessly in the 
early twilight to the home of some little playmate, give the 
bell a prodigious pull, or the brass knocker a terrific clang, 
then scamper off to some safe retreat and watch until the 
hid sue basket was taken in. Or, to wait at home with beating heart 
until evr bell gave a wild peal, then rush to the door as fast 
as feet could carry us and tind a basket with our name on it, 
to lift out the fragrant flowers, and once (O memorable oc- 
casion!) to find a little frosted cake ; then to place the flow- 


me the donor, was enough to make May day a red-letter day in 
nia our calendar and help perpetuate the innocent festival. 

After a while more elaborate baskets, sometimes of silver. 
ivory, wood, in dainty devices and cunning workmanship, and 


ers in water, and scan the writing closely in order to find out | 
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bearing choicest hot-house flowers, with some rare gift of 
jewels concealed, were sent by the wealthy people to their 
friends; but in whatever form it appeared the May basket 
was asurvival of the old Roman Floralia. But in our northern 
climate it will be urged that it would be unwise to devote a day 
to out-of-doors pastimes. That is very true, and so in some 
communities a May party isgivenin ahall, a pole erected and 
decorated various games played, and a general rejoicing that 
“The time of the singing of birds has come.”’ 

At the “ May breakfast” or “ supper” English dishes are 
served, notably muffins and crumpets, the “crusty loaf and 
plenty of jam,” meat pies, tarts, and cakes. 
May festivals have been held, in whatever form, they have 
been declared most enjoyable. 

The house mother can surely plan some such entertain- 
ment on a small scale for her family. 


Wherever these 


It need not be on the 
first day of the month, but when some warm, sunny day 
comes, if you live in the country take the children to gather 
the * May;” let them trim their hats and fill their baskets 
with the 
“treat” for them,—some simple cake trimmed with green to 
give a festive appearance; let them sit up a half hour later 
than usual, and their * Maying ” will be something for them to 


treasures of the woods; have ready some little 


remember with pleasure. If you live where woods are not 
accessible, or where there is no park to which you can take 
your little ones, let them have a‘ May day” if it consists 
merely of games and a simple feast; or hang a May basket, 
with a few blossoms or some trifling gift, at the door. 

Since **some days must be dark and dreary,” it would be 
wise for those who are seeking for the “ Higher Life of the 
Household” to avail themselves of every opportunity to get 
a bit of brightness, a gleam of sunshine, by the “keeping of 
the feasts’ of the year, and what better time to begin than at 
the season when all Nature rejoices—in 

“Ve Merrie month of May.” 
Rhoda Lander. 
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THE NEW FASHIONED BIBLE. 


It may have softer words and smdother phrases, 
It may flash modern light upon our way ; 
Have other thought than that of revelation, 
And give new rules to preach by and to pray. 
It may read lighter, pleasanter and easier 
Than words put down by an Inspired Hand, 
Which hold their place in my old fashioned Bible, 


That lay—and lies—wide open on its stand. 


Let those who will crave man-made modern Versions, 
Give me the Book my mother daily read, 
And told the story of its well-worn pages 
When pillowing at night my weary head. 
“Old fashioned Bible,”’ full of lore and lesson 
To follow closely throughout life’s full day, 
Of golden words, traced out in living letters, 
To guide earth’s pilgrims safely on their way. 


Why need we change those words of Life Eternal— 
Old words of deep import, yet ever new? 

God’s Promises, why bring them into question ? 
God’s words to man, plain, steadfast, sure and true? 

Give me then, henceforth, throughout life’s forever, 
The Bible 

To-day New Versions—why not, then, to-morrow ? 
To-morrow, ah! the morrow when we sleep 


as it was—to hold and keep ; 


The everlasting sleep that knows no waking, 
Save at the call of Him who gave His Word, 
That they who read aright and walk uprightly, 
May hail with joy the coming of the Lord. 
Touch not the Bible, then, with hands irreverent; 
Change not a passage, not a verse or line; 
The Bible written out by inspiration, 
That Bible—and that only—shall be mine. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. | were known to us as “ African Roses’ and “* Pretty Pollies.” 
OUR MOTHERS’ FLOWERS. } Can you not remember what charming dollies they made 


AND THE NAMES THEY CALLED THEM By. 

O you remember the cracked blue and 
white teapot in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the pantry? The square shape 
has came in fashion again, but when you 

na. and I were eight years old, it was rather 
gone by, and having come to grief in a 
skirmish with some other member of the 
crockery family, it was used to hold the 


“U* flower seeds that overflowed from the 
Cat square wooden box by its side. Mother 
“= used to take them down and sort them 
~ over once in a while, and exchange a 


pinch of this and that with her neigh- 


bors. Can you not see the tiny brown 


paper packets, labeled “ Ragged Sailor,” “ English Mary,” 
“Larkspur,” “ Ragged Lady,” and all the rest? And in the 
teapot was a bunch of dried marigold blossoms, orange 
and yellow, and litthe brown and gold striped ones, to be 
pulled to pieces and planted ; and a handful of “ Sword Lily” 
bulbs. ‘They call them gladiolus now, and give them won 

| mes, and still more wonderful descriptions 


} 


wely by-gone time, when 


derful French na 
] 


» catalogues, but in that j 
we were eight years O l, and the summers were everso much 
longer than they are now, we knew that part of those bulbs 
would have light cherry blossoms, and the rest a mingled 


‘= 


dark red and yellow that gave a brown eftect. 
In the bottom of the old teapot, too, were the broken off 


heads of the crimson and white globe amaranths or bachelor’s 
buttons, which had fallen oft when those wonderful pyram- 
idal bouquets were tied up in the autumn, for the parlor 
vases, in even rows of first red, and then white; they might 
well be excused for looking stiff, for each bunch had a stick 


'> 
in the middle, but how pretty we thought they were. 


If it istrue that the child into whose life Santa Claus did 


not come, lost something he should have had, so also that 
child was deprived of a great delight who did not help to 


plant and tend an old-fashioned flower garden before the 


days of gorgeous seed catalogue s vieing with each other in 
the introduction of novelties. We look in vain in these en- 
icing pamphlets for some cf the favorites of our childhood, 


perennials especially, and wonder where they have vanished. 

Who ever sees * Lady of the Lake” now, and who knows 
what was Its proper name? It seems to me now that it had 
narrow serrate leaves, and I know that it had a spike of deli- 
ate little bells, like a miniature foxglove, purple and white in 
liny spots, and it was never too choice for little fingers to 
gather. The perennial phlox had not run into countless 
shades, there were crimson and white, and our mothers called 
it * Summer Lilac.” There was a delicate crimson sort smaller 
in blossom and foliage, which was considered rather an acqui- 
sition, and which I always heard called * Litch Lady;” at 
least that is the way it sounded; the spelling is a matter of 
conjecture, 

The pansies had not spread out large enough for fans. 
They were modest little things with their own delicate fra- 
grance, which they forgot to take with them when they began 
to expand in size, and they were called “ Hearts-ease,” and 
‘Ladies’ Delight,” and there was always a clump or two of 
real violets, blue and white. 

Who does not remember the great feather poppies, white 
and red, and those lovely white ones with rosy tips? We 
used to like to taste the seeds, and our mothers dried the 
petals and put them away quilted into little bags ready to be 
dipped into hot water to soothe pain, and bring restoring sleep. 
And then there were the little single crinkled poppies which 


when the petals were turned back around the stém for skirts, 
and tied down with a sash torn out of a strip of that ribbon 
giass, for finding two blades of which exactly alike we were 
going to have our wish? 

Lilium Auratum, and his brethren of long names had not 
left Japan, or climbed over the rockies from the Pacific slope. 
I suppose they were there in all their gorgeousness but we 


ily with its heart- 


knew themnot. We had the white day 
shaped leaves, and the orange, and sweet yellow varieties 
with their long rush-like foliage ; and lo! the botanists tell us 
they are not lilies at all; they are funkias and hemeroeallis. 
Never mind the botanists, they were lilies to us, and dearly 


we enjoyed going out every morning to pick off the withered 


blossoms of the day before, the fresh ones looked so much 


prettier when that was done. ‘The tiger lilies with their 
freckled faces were there ; we used to pick out the little black 
balls from the axils of the leaves, and plant them, but the 
clump never seemed any larger. And down the walk were 
the tall white lilies like those we see in pictures of the An- 
nunciation. They were stately and fragrant, and somehow 
we stood a little in awe of them. They never seemed like 
common flowers to pick and carry to school, or put in the 
doll house. 

Che morning-glories climbed up the back porch in white, 
pink and purple. I suppose they were convolvulus and major 
just the same, but we didn’t know it; we knew the with- 
ered blossoms made good balloons as long as we kept blow 
ing them, and if they cracked there were always plenty 


more. Nasturtium major (minor hadn't appeared,) had only 


two colors, orange and yellow, and trailed over the ground at 


its own sweet will and we called it “sturtion,” at ours. 
Mignonette was neither white nor mammoth, but always 
fragrant, which the new sorts seldom are. And when it was 


done with in the sitting-room vases it had nearly always 


rooted, and then we might have it to plant in our own especial 
corner—that corner where we buried dead butterflies and 
bumble-bees, and the ground robin that obstinately refused to 
live in a cage, and the rag-doll whose pretty painted face was 
such a woeful sight after we had administered soft soap asa 
remedy for measles, that we were all of one mind that she 
ought to be dead if she wasn't. So we buried her, and set 
up a shingle inscribed : 
VICTORYER ADDLEADE, 

and if that didn’t spell Victoria Adelaide, what did it spell? 

The Persian lilac grew in that corner, and the syringa not 
far off, and the tall, single holly hocks ranged themselves 
down the fence, and over in the far cornerthe sunflowers 
stretched themselves up to look over into the next y ird, and 
knew before we did whether Susie Carr still sat ai the window 
sewing up a pillow case * over-and-over,” or whether she had 
reached the pin her mother had put in for a mark, and was 
coming out of the back door with her green and white 
checked sunbonnet on and her doll in her arms. 

We believed the sun-flowers followed the sun all day, but 
we never thought of bringing them into the house. They 
were planted for the benefit of the yellow-birds. What has 
become of all the yellow-birds? Is it because all the flowers 
have grown double, and double flowers have so few seed, or 
are they and the humming-birds disgusted with our bedding 
plants, our alternantheras and coleus? All I know is, that as 
our gardens have gained in color and lost in fragrance, and 
things are not left to “go to seed” because they look ragged, 
and it is so easy to buy new every spring, the yellow-birds, 
and humming-birds, the butterflies and bumble-bees are not 
nearly so plenty as of yore. 

If the balsams keep on increasing in size at the present 
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rate the lettuce will have to hide its diminished head, but 
those our mothers called “ Ladies’ Slippers ” were of modest 
dimensions. They used to put them in glass saucers witha 
border of foliage from the cypress vine, or lacking this, the 
marigold. ‘The sweet peas were all pink and white and were 
known as “ Painted Ladies.” ‘They never went well with any 
flowers but themselves; neither did the * Ragged Sailors,” 
now known as centaureas. We believed and proved it true 
that from the seed of one bright blue plant we could obtain 
all the purple, blue, white and variegated varieties; every- 
thing, in short, but the pink, and that was a treasure, to have 
astring tiedon the center stalk and be carefully saved for 
seed. ‘ Ragged Sailor's” cousin, the lovely golden sweet 
sultan has been so long gone by that a German florist re- 
cently sent abroad for seed and re-introduced it as something 
quite new. 

We do not find “ None So Pretty” in the seed catalogues, 
but it came out of one of the little papers in the old tea-pot, 
and was pink or white with sticky stems. If you want it now 
ask for silene armeria. Do you remember the sweet inde- 
scribable fragrance like nothing else in the world that hung 
around that unique flower, the chocolate colored * Mourning 
Bride?” There are all shades now, crimson, and_ pink, 
and sky-blue and white; but only the old dark favorite 
of our childhood is fragrant. Inthe next bed grew * Love in 
a Mist” in its feathery green envelope, and our mothers 
told us that mothers called it “Queen Anne’s Needle- 
work,” and * Fennel-flower.” 


The annual chrysanthemums are made much of now, and 
are named for Beaconsfield and Gladstone. Our mothers had 
two sorts, one vellow and one white, and they called them 
“Emeralds,” for no conceivable reason that I ever heard of, 
and yet to my childish fancy the name was a pretty one. 
They did not hold annual chrysanthemum shows, but our 
mothers had the same plant under the name of * Artemisia; ” 
a white hardy sort in the garden whose blossoms were tinged 
with pink after frost came, and which I wonder does not re- 
appear in the florists’ list, and the tender varieties they potted 
and carried in to delight us through the dreary November 
days. 

* Butter-and-egg”’ had not been driven out by antirrhinum 
but held up its yellow and white spikes in its own retired 
corner. It was great fun to pinch its ears to make its 
mouth open, just as it was to point a cautious fore-finger at the 
pale green pods of * Lady's Slipper,” when if they were in just 
the right state of ripeness they would curl up and the brown 
seeds would fly out at us. 

.“ English Mary” was a sturdy orange blossom indissol- 
ubly connected in our minds with “Simple Susan” and her 
mutton broth, but which now blossoms out as calendula me- 
teor, large and splendid. 
scarlet in midsummer, and we children liked that other name 
forit, * Soldier on the Green ;”’ we could see the whole scarlet- 
coated British army in that. And now they tell us that 
* London Pride” is a modest little pink spring blossonY un- 
known here, and our old-time favorite is lychnis chalcedonica ; 
verily, times have changed. But what was that other spiky 
clump of green with insignificant yellowish blossoms which 
we gathered for “green” to our nosegays, and called Jacob’s 
Ladder? And that other, broad, light-green leaf, with its odor 
of spearmint, which grew beside the ribbon grass and which 
we crumpled up in our little hot hands and called * Smelling- 
Leaf?” 

Was it you or Susie Carr who gave me the tiny wreath of 
bright blue larkspur blossoms pulled off separately and stuck 
the spur of one into the corolla of the next, and so on, till it 
grew round and as big asa dollar? I found it yesterday in 
the old Mitchell’s atlas in the attic, and I shut it in again 


London Pride” was a blaze of 


Goop HousEKEEPING. 


with its host of childish memories of the time when we 
sucked the drops of honey from the bottom of the lilacs and 


clovers, or pounded them with rose leaves and sugar to make 


something we called * conserve,” and voted delicious. 

How long is itsince you have seen a clump of pink yarrow? 
Or spider lily more blue than summer skies? What has be- 
come of all the “ Pride-of-the-Meadow,” creamy-white and 
peach-blow pink, this last like the most lovely waving ostrich 
plumes? The tiny crimson purple corn flag, or hardy gladiolus, 
is a rarity now, but it wasa lovely thing. And whose garden 
has bergamot, and crimson balm, beloved of bees? And 
yellow saffron? And now they tell us that real saffron grows 
abroad with purple blossoms, and only the yellow anthers are 
the saffron of commerce. Go to! the pretty yellow blooms our 
mothers plucked in the garden brought out our measles as 
effectually as if they had crossed the ocean. Never tell us 
that the measles would have come out of themselves; the 
traditions of our childhood are not to be overturned in that 
way. Why does not some florist revive that old-fashioned 
hardy plant known to our mothers as “ Parrot Daisy,” and to 
our grandmothers as “ Painted Saucer?’ 
sunniest and most cheerful of flowers, and goes about its 


Itis one of the 


business of furnishing an abundance of lovely golden blooms 
from earliest summer until after the first frosts are over in 
an honest every-day fashion that does one’s heart good to see 
in these days of petted exotics. The stems are long and 
graceful, andthe airy blossoms dance and nod in the early 
morning as if for very joy at being alive, along with the little 
children who run out to pluck them. 

Were not those old gardens far easier to take care of than 
the modern ones? It does not seem to me that we heard 
very much abouta “sunny exposure” for this and * partial 
shade” forthat. The contents of the little brown papers 
went straight into the warm soil without intervention of * hot- 
bed, ” or * cold frame,” with a comfortable faith that in due 
time they would appear and make the garden gay. And 


meanwhile there was always something in bloom, to cut and 
give away or bring intothe house. ‘The yellow jonquils were 
always on time and the * Daffies”-—how glad we were when 
Daffy-Down-Dilly came up to town, in a yellow petticoat, 
and green gown.” 

Tt was warm then and the grass was green, and the feeling 
of summer was in the air. Moss pink never forgot to spread 
its rosy carpet, nor flowering almond to hold up its blossom- 
ing rods, and we knew just where to look for the tulip’s 
scarlet and yellow cups. We were perfectly sure the great 
crimson peonies would be in their appointed place, and the 
columbines, canterbury bells, sweet williams, and clove sweet 
grass pinks would all come along in their proper order. And 
there was another fragrant thing we called * Vanilla,” with 
finely cut foliage and tall stems and white heads of bloom. 

And the roses! We didn’t know anything about “ Shy 
Bloomers,” nor go into raptures over the wonderful fact of 
two blossoms on one plant. Our mother’s roses were never 
“disbudded” until the buds became blossoms, and some- 
body wanted them. Baltimore Belle thrust its pinky white 
clusters into the bedroom window; queen of the prairie with 
its great scentless cups of changing colors climbed up the 
trellis at the side of the front door; blush rose, white, and 
deep-red Michigan, and yellow with its exasperating prickles 
covered themselves with glory in the garden, and our mother 
told us over again the old story of the moss rose, which, not 
satisfied with color and fragrance, begged forone grace more, 
and obtained it in this covering of the lowliest thing that 
grows. 

We knew nothing of carpet beds and ribbon beds planted 
merely for show. ‘Those flowers entered into our lives, and 
were familiar friends. We helped toplant them, handled 
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we them, and smelled them, and broke them off to carry to | Original in Goop HouskkeErine. 
ind school, or to play with and we were better for it. | THE BUFFALO CARPET BEETLE. 
ike And in the fall when nothing was left but the marigolds Discovery, Habits AND RAVAGES. 
andthe china asters with their flat rows of pink, blue and | SSN HIS insect has been doing much damage 
yw? white petals, (the German quilled ones were quite new then) 3%» Pyle SER] «in some parts of the state, and frequent 
be- and the broad, velvety dahlias, there came a time when, just | inquiries have been made of the Massa- 
und at twilight we went into the garden with our mothers and N chusetts Agricultural college concern- 
ich held the basket while they cut off everything in blossom, {\| ing its history and habits, as well as the 
lus, “because there was going to bea black frost.” We shivered 4 | best means of holding it in check. The 
len a little in the cold wind and were glad to scamper back to the AN annual report of the college gives this 
nil bright fire and warm our fingers. And then we filled every - information about the beetle: It was 
WS vase in the house with the bnght hued autumn flowers and in “| first described by Linnaus in 1758, in 
are the morning everything was black and withered, and the the tenth edition of his “Systema Nat- 
our garden was over for that year. ‘To be sure, there were bright ure,” and he gave it the above specific 
as sunny days after that, when we helped dig up the bulbs, and name because the insect was known to 
lus gathered afew more seeds and raked up the dead stalks. feed in Europe on the blossoms of plants belonging to the 
the The house plants had been brought in long before—double | genus scrophularia. Noerdlinger, in his * Die Kleinen Fe- 
hat gilly flower, crimson and white ; and * Lady’s Ear Drop” with | inde der Landwirthschaft,” published in 1855, calls it the eee 
ned its tiny drooping purple and scarlet bells, and rose geranium, | Common Flower beetle, and says it is especially common on ee 
lto and the red and white carnations, and “* Horse-Shoe” ger- | fruit trees and roses, and also that it is common in houses, . ne 
the anium, and dark red * Monthly Pink ” in a green wooden box | where it is destructive to furs, clothes, animal collections, and hs 
its with slanting sides and notched tops; and the “* Bridal Rose” | even leather and dried plants. Herbst, in his work on the a 
ms which I do not believe was a rose at all, but we loved it just | beetles, published in 1779, says: “ ‘This beetle is everywhere is 
in the same. common in rooms, on buds, and especially common on tulips. 
see (nd then the monthly roses—dark-red agrippina and pink | It destroys collections of insects and plants. ‘The larva live a 
ind sanguinea, and old-fashioned white tea. Blossom? Of course | in houses and destroy all kinds of collections of natural ob- se eA 
ily they did, under our mother’s loving tendance. It was hard | jects, as clothes, furs, leather and victuals.” 
itle lines indeed if there was not a pink rose for Emily to wear to Although, as shown above, this insect has been known in 
the party, just over her left ear, in the soft, wide, basket | Europe for more than a hundred years, it was not reported in 
han braids, mother plaited for her; and there was always a white | this country until 1850, when Dr. LeConte found a variety of 
ard bud to put in the hands of the neighbor's dead baby, the last | it on flowers in California. Dr. LeConte suggested that it 
tial thing the little waxen fingers would ever clasp. might have been imported into California from southern 
eTS Oh yes; our mother’s house plants always blossomed ; they Europe during the Spanish occupation of that country. Pro- 
1ot- were watered and tended every day and the wood that crack- | fessor Lintner says the name “ buffalo bug” was given to it 
due eled and snapped in the air-tight stove, diffused the genial | on the Pacific coast, probably because of the fancied resem- 
\nd warmth they loved without poisoning them with gas. Every | blance of the larva to the buffalo. 
ind new leaf and bud was a fresh delight, until the snow melted In the Eastern states they are reported to have been first 
ere and the plants and the children were ready to go out of doors | discovered in 1872 in Buffalo, N. Y., and very soon after in 
hen again. Massachusetts. Dr. Hagen learned upon inquiry that many 
pat, Some of the gentle mothers who planted and tended those | of the infested carpets in and around Boston came from one 
old-time flowers, walk in the gardens of Paradise to-day; and | large carpet store in that city, and it is, therefore, very prob- 
ing although our gardens are gayer and richer than those of yore, | able that they were brought from Europe in imported carpets. 
ead let us not for their sakes, entirely displace the old-fashioned | It has often been stated that they were first introduced in 
om- blossoms they loved, nor forget the sweet, quaint names by | 1876 in carpets brought from Europe to the Centennial Ex- 
ip's which they called them. position in Philadelphia; but this is a mistake. It has fre- 
eat Mrs. H. Annette Poole, | quently been reported that this insect does not confine itself 
the to woolen fabrics, but also attacks cotton and silk. This, | 
reel Original in Goop HouskKREPING think, must be a mistake, says the writer, for those which | 
ind “LORD IN MAY.” have been breeding during the past year have refused to eat 
vith Howarb, Born May 21, 1886 cotton or silk, and when supplied with mixed goods they ate 
. Who hath @ nobiles title than this Hatle “ Lerd in Mav?” out the fibres of wool, leaving the cotton and silk intact. 
Shy Whose is a finer kingdom or a heritage more fair? Others have had a similar experience with them. 
t of Oh! April's land is bonny, and the fields of June are gay, The perfect beetle is ovate and moderately convex. The 
ver Isut the winsome growth of Maytime is a sight beyond compare. head is black, with a few orange-red scales around the eyes 
me- The fresh green leaves grew greener and the azure sky more blue, and above the mouth. The antenna are black, eleven 
ite The lilacs flushed with rapture and the earth kept holiday, jointed, terminated by a broadly oval three-jointed club, 
vith While birds were sweetly quiring, as above their nests they flew, which is as long as all the preceding joints united. The 
the Fond madrigals of welcome for this little “ Lord in May.” thorax is black, with the sides and base more or less covered 
ind His fresh young face is rosy as the pink May-apple spray, with orange scales. ‘The wing-covers are black, but the 
cles And his starry eyes are tender as an April bluebird’s wing ; suture is broadly red, with three equidistant, lateral projec- 
her Oh! you would not find a fairer should you journey many a day, tions of the same color, the first two of which join sinuous, 
not For this little, lordly laddie is the loveliest thing in Spring. white, imperfectly defined bands ; the posterior is obscurely 
re, _ —bbbie F. Judd. | connected with a red spot at the end of the wing-cover, and (fs 
hat Two persons who have chosen each other out of all the species, there is usually 2. small white spot at the base. I he under NG: 
with a design to be each other's mutual comfort and entertainment, | Side of the body is black, more or less covered with red and gy 
ted have, in that action, bound themselves to be good humored, affable, | White scales. Length, from one-seventh to one-eleventh of 
and discreet, forgiving, patient and joyful, with respect to each other’s | an inch. The colors are subject to considerable variation. 
led frailties and imperfections, to the end of their lives.—Addison. The red band along the middle of the back is sometimes re- 


20 
placed by white, and the first two bands of white on the wing- 
covers are run together, forming one broad white band. 
These insects attack the exposed edges of the carpets, and 
wherever they can make their way underneath, especially 
along the cracks of the floor, they often divide the carpet as 
neatly as it can be done with a pair of scissors. They are, 
undoubtedly, very difficult insects to exterminate, for the 
ordinary applications of camphor, pepper, tobacco, turpen- 
tine, carbolic acid, etc., produce no effect on them. Benzine 
or kerosene oil used freely in all the cracks and crevices of 
the floor will destroy them in all their stages if brought in 
contact with them, and the odor of benzine, if sufficiently 
strong 


g, will kill the larva and perfect beetles. Tarred paper 
under the carpets, napthaline, gasoline and bisulphide of car- 
bon have all been recommended, but their disagreeable odor 
and the explosive properties of the last two render them un- 
desirable. When furniture is infested, it should be removed 
to an out-building, where there is no fire, and thoroughly 
treated with benzine or gasoline. ‘The furniture should not be 
returned to the house till the liquid has entirely evaporated 
and there is no odor. 

One of the best remedies for infested carpets is to spread a 
wet cloth along the edge or over any part where the pests are 
supposed to be at work, and run a hot flatiron over it, so that 


the hot steam, penetrating through the carpet, may destroy 


them. This work must be very thoroughly and carefully done 
to insure success. When woolen garments are put away for 
the summer, they should be packed in tight boxes with paper 
pasted over every crack where one of these minute insects 
could possibly gain an entrance. If there is any danger that 
these garments are infested before packing them away, they 
should first be treated with benzine. 

Several persons have furnished larva of the Pitchy carpet 
beetle, which they found feeding on their carpets. The full- 
grown larva is rather more than a quarter of an inch long, of 
a brownish color, ringed with whitish between the segments, 
largest near the anterior end and gradually tapering towards 
the posterior, which is provided with a loose pencil of long, 
diverging hairs. ‘The whole surface of the body is covered 
with short, coarse brown hairs, which are so arranged as to 
give a smooth and somewhat glossy appearance to the larva. 
The perfect beetle is from one-fifth to one-seventh of an inch 
long, more elongated than the buffalo carpet beetle. and 
varies in color from a light pitchy brown to dark brown, with- 
out spots or markings. 

Specimens of this larva were sent to me three years ago, 
from which the perfect beetles did not emerge till the follow- 
ing spring, and therefore there can be but one generation in 
a year, at least in the Northern states. [t has been sug- 
gested that this insect is destructive to silk and cotton; but 
this needs verification. 

Among the insects sent me as carpet beetles, none have 
been received more frequently than the two-spotted Lady- 
bird, which seems to be exceedingly common throughout the 
Connecticut valley. The egys are bright orange in color, and 
are laid in small clusters on the leaves of plants infested with 
plant lice, upon which the larva and perfect beetles feed. 
The mature larva is about three-eighths of an inch long, of a 
dull, bluish black color, with ill-defined orange spots on the 
segments, which are somewhat roughened by tubercles. The 
perfect beetle is about one-fourth of an inch long and nearly 
hemispherical in form. The wing-covers are red, with a black 
spot on the middle of each. The thorax is white, with a black 
stripe on each side of the middle, and these are joined by a 
prolongation obliquely backward from the middle of each. 
The head is black, with a white spot on each side in front of 
the eye, and the under side of the body is black. 


These beetles came into the houses in such numbers, in | quiver or their eyes.—Goldsmith. 
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some places, as to cause alarm lest they were veritable carpet 
beetles. [ have not yet investigated their habits enough to 
make sure whether they destroy the larva of carpet beetles, 
but it would seem a rather difficult task, if not impossible, for 
them to grapple with and destroy such hairy larva. Those 
which I have bred were fed on plant lice, and the number 
which one of these larva will devour in a day is perfectly as- 
tonishing. ‘The amount of good these little pigmy friends do 
in destroying the lice on our various plants is beyond all 
calculation. Nor do they confine themselves to plant lice, 
for they feed on the eggs of other insects. The pertect 
beetle of this species has often been found in Maine, feeding 


on the eggs of the Colorado potato beetle. 
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FIR PILLOWS. 


Now that pillows made of the “spills” or foliage of the 


balsam fir tree, (dies balsamea) are considered not only 

fashionable, but highly beneficial in the treatment of many 

ailments, such as insomnia, nervousness, headache, catarrh, 
| lung diseases, etc., it may be well to know how best to 

| 


ind | 
prepare the green spills. The balsam fir or balm-of-gilead 
! 


fir, from which is obtained the Ca Isam, should not be 


confounded with other species of the conifera: of like appear- 


ance—a mistake that is easily made, as the resinous perfume 

of the different spruce trees is almost as deliciously fragrant, 

if not so lasting, or of so much value medicinally, as that of 


the balm.fir. Itisalso rather difficult to distinguish the diffe 


ence, as to foliage, between the balm fir and the other spruce 


trees; the leaves of the former are in two rows on either side 
of the branchlets; those of the latter are scattered irregularly 
around the stems. ‘The spills may be collected at any season. 

In mid-summer, at ultra-fashionable Bar Harbor, and other 


Maine resorts, the modern belle, with an armful of fir branches 
is no unusual sight, while the fastidious beau may be seen, on 
a rainy, or f 

smudging his delicate fingers with turpentine, as he helps 


yto “pul 


wey afternoon, on the hotel, or cottage piazza, 


some fair lac fir balsam—* pulling parties” they 
are called ‘way down in Maine. Again, in the autumn or 
winter, the “native” lad and lassie may be seen “ lugging ” 
home an evening’s pulling of balm twigs, which, when nicely 
dried, will be sent to the city shops, or sold next summer to 
the “rusticator.” The spills, and the entire tender green 
shoots at the ends of the twigs are plucked while fresh and 
crisp, from the stems: if they are allowed to dry on the 
branches, much of their delicious fragrance is lost. ‘They 
are spread to dry in a pert dry place. Care must be 
taken that no moisture collects on the balsam, as it would 
ruin the delicate perfume. When the spills are thoroughly 
dried, they are ready for the pillow, which should be made of 


thin, stout material. ‘The outside slip may be plain, or orna- 
mented, according to individual taste. Pongee, silk, linen, 
madras cloth, or any of the pretty stuffs now obtainable may 
be used. A suitable decoration for a fir pillow is an em- 
blematic motto, as: “Thy breath sweet balm hath power to 
soothe the fevered brow.” “I breath the perfume of the 
pines.” ‘“ The fragrance of the woods I bring,” etc. 

These mottoes may be embroidered in any suitable stitch. 
A very effective design for a pillow, is a branch of fir with 
several cones done in a dark green and brown chenille, on a 


lighter green or brown ground. eo 
Boggs. 


SHE who makes her husband and her children happy, who re- 
claims the one from vice, and trains up the other to virtue, is a 
much greater character than ladies described in romances, whose 
whole occupation is to murder mankind with shafts from their 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HYGIENE FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 
INCREASING THEIR Happiness AND USEFULNESS. 
OUSEKEEPING like every other occu- 
pation, carries in its train certain special 
dangers to health, which 
upon the 
and the way of living which it tends to 


are dependent 
nature of the work involved 


foster. A proper understanding of these 
h 
h 


e first step towards coun- 
With 


out attempting to cover the entire field, 


dangers is t 


> 


teracting their injurious effects. 


g 
two classes of derangements of health 
may be noted as especially common 
among housekeepers. In the first place, 


the close confinement indoors, the tread 


mill of sewing and darning, of sweeping 


and dusting, and the monotonous routine of breakfast, dinner 
and supper coupled with the constant sight and smell and 
frequent tasting of the food as it is being 


prepared, have the 


effect of imp uring the ; ppetite and enfe ebling the digestion. 

“Tam sick of eating food of my own cooking,” says many 
a busy housewife, “ | have no appetite for it. I wish I could 
sit down for once to a megl of victuais | had nothing to do 


with preparing, and not know beforehand what was coming 


on to the table.” 


Ihe result is, that housekeepers generally eat too litth 

} ] ] +] 1 > 
and are not sufficiently nourished by that which is eaten 
Add to this the lack of out-door air and exercise, and the in- 
convenient closet arrangements which are common, especially 
n the country, and these results are almost universal preval 


tion among women. 
Inthe ce, their hours of work are too long, and the 


are never laid down. Che old« ouplet, 


vorks from sun to sun; 


is true to the letter, at least in so far as relates to the con 
cluding line. In these days of strikes and eight-hour 
iwitation, the first line can hardly be relied upon. But 


1e bread-winner works or is idle, in strikes or tit 


whether t ups, 


on holidays and on Sundays, the work of the housekeeper 


must still go on. The natural result of this continued work 


and worry is physical and mental exhaustion, impaired vital- 


ity and manifold derangements of the nervous system. 
We are not speaking of those women who keep a houseful 
of servants, and who do not condescend to give any of their 


personal attention to the work which is being done in the 
kitchen or other departments of their household ; nor of those 


easy-going souls whose work is never half done, who have 
plenty of time for visiting and who are never either hur- 
ried or worried about anything; but rather of those ambi- 


tious, hard-working women who have little or no help, and 


yet manage to keep their houses neat and clean, their chil- 
dren and 


model (2?) wives and mothers who suffer most. 


their families well-fed. It is these 
Their dangers 
are well illustrated by an incident related in a London medi- 
cal journal, of afady, the mother of eight children, who was 
The 
husband when asked as to the cause of her insanity, replied, 
“She wasa 


well-dressed, 


seized with acute mania and confined in an asylum. 


that he could conceive of no possible reason, 
most devoted mother, was always doing something for us, 
was always at home; never went out of the house even on 
Sundays, never went gadding about to the neighbors, gossip- 


ing and talking; she was the best of wives; had no ideas 


out side of her home.” 

“The husband,” says the superintendent of the asylum in 
which she was confined, “has furnished a graphic list of the 
causes of his wife’s insanity.” 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


So much for the evils, now for the remedy. 
tions are impossible, and could not 
But a few general principles may be suggested, which it is to 


Specific direc- 
be carried out if given. 


be hoped will commend themselves as reasonable to all. 

1. Every woman needs to take regular exercise inthe open 
and that exercise should not be in the nature 
of work, but of recreation. 


air every day : 


2. Asarule housekeepers need to eat more, of simple food. 
If the food is simpler, less time will be needed in its prepara- 
tion, and what it lacks in unwholesome richness and unneces- 
it will gain in nutriment and digestibility. —The 
an improvement in the health of all the family, 
ind will injure no one but the doctor. 

3. Less time ought to be given to the routine work of house 
that 


and for the lack of which she 


keeping and more to relaxation and recreation. All 


“the best of wives” did not do. 


became an inmate of an insane asylum, the housekeeper 


ought to do. 


The woman who “always stays at home,” who 


‘never goes out of the house even on Sundays,” and who is 


+. } 4 ] 
always doing something for her family, 


* not only will * have 


no ideas outside of her home,” but will come to have 


none even there, 


soon 


The short of the it women if they desire good 


health must not so closely to the cares of the 


I know that will look this 


and 


household. many women 


will say, "Tt 


upe 


advice as absurd, 


all very easy for 


you to preach, but quite another thing for us to practice. 


L 
] 


A woman’s duties involve a multitude of little things, the 


which a man never realizes until they are 


These things 


take 


omitted, and then he is the first to find fault. 


must be done. I cannot stop, I cannot find time to 


out-of-door exercise and visit my neighbors. ‘The work must 
be done, and I must do it.” 
Nevertheless, the fact remains, that when serious illness 


tread 


| 
work e1tner 


wheels of the 
Then the 


comes to the mistress of the house, the 


mill cease to revolve, at least for her. 


stops entirely, or goes on under other hands, and is cared for 


by other heads. The question is a pertinent one, would it 


not be better to do less work while in health, and thus avoid 


the sickness? And even hired help is less expensive than 


A 


saves nine,” and * An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 


medical attendance. The old maxims, stitch in time 


of cure,” are 1 if consideration in this connection. 


There is another phase of the subject to be considered 


“The Nineteenth Century,” says Victor Hugo, “is woman’s 
century.” In what age of the world heretofore has there been cs 
manifested a tithe of the interest that is shown to-day in wo- 

man’s work? Of what use are the manifold inventions and mm 
improvements that have come to the aid of woman as well as Se 


man, if they are not to rescue her from the ruts and grooves 
of manual labor, and give her more time for the cultivation of 
her mind? What is the object, and what the use of journals 
like Goop HoustkKEEPING, if they do not enable women to 
do more and better work in less time than she could otherwise 
have done it, and thus add to her leisure, improve her health, 
and increase her happiness as well as her usefulness. 
—Doctor John. 


WE see no objection to the instruction of school children as to : 
the evil, physical and mental, intluences of liquors and narcotics, ce 
says the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. The debasing results of £ 
tobacco chewing, the demoralizing associations of cigars, the de- ee 
grading consequences of snuff, the terrors of dyspepsia arising from : ‘ 
the use of overdone meat, burned coffee, and flapjacks, and the hor- eat & 
rors of the colic induced by our sour bread and potato salad, are 4 
worthy of the efforts of our highest salaried teachers. We think 
our comparatively idle principals might give lectures daily on i 
these subjects and fill up their time, as they get three times the & 

| pay of the teachers who do four times their work. * 
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Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 
ASPARAGUS. 
* EASY OF DIGESTION AND VERY NUTRITIOUs.”’ 


— 7 HIS is said to be a native 
British plant, growing wild 
in many parts of England and 
Scotland. It has been much im- 
proved by cultivation, and is now 
to be found all over the civilized 
world. 
vegetables in the market, it would 
doubtless be popular from this 
reason, even if it were not also 


One of the earliest fresh 


easy of digestion and very nutri- 
i tious. The asparagus found at the market, in March, is hardly 
worthy its name. Those who have known the luxury of gather- 
Pier ing from their own gardens the crisp stalks with the morning 
dew still on them, will never be satisfied with the wilted article, 
: which is the best the city markets ever offer. 
ze An asparagus bed is a good investment for those having a 
few feet of ground at their disposal; though nevera stalk be 
5 sold, it will add much to the family table. The season of this 
dainty is so short that we have hardly time to tire of it, but a 
bed in good condition will supply several bunches weekly, 
and it is sometimes desirable to vary the way of preparation 

iy forthe table. ‘The canned asparagus is very good, better than 
c . the earliest offered in the markets and, of course, is ready for 
Peas use at all seasons of the year. 

/ For convenience, asparagus is usually arranged in bunches, 
Generally that portion of the stalk that 
will not break readily before cooking, will not grow tender by 


the heads together. 


that process, therefore it is quite as well to remove it before 
SR as after, and indeed it is almost impossible to cut off the tough 
Akad part, neatly, after it is cooked. ‘The heads are the most deli- 
cate portion and the green part of the stalk is usually tender. 
The stalks must be carefully washed and looked over, then 
tied and put into boiling, salted water, deep enough to cover. 
mc One or two tablespoonfuls of vinegar are sometimes put in 
ed the water, since it helps preserve the green color of the vege- 
table. 
freshness of the vegetable; from ten minutes to half an hour 
4 will usually make it tender, but when very wilted it is almost 
impossible to cook it at all. 


The time required for cooking varies with the age and 


If it is necessary to keep the 
stalks for any length of time before cooking, place the bunch 
upright in a shallow dish of cold water and keep in a cool 
place. 
good plan to cut the ends off squarely and stand up in the 
kettle so the tops will be at least an inch above the surface, 
By this method the lower part will be well cooked before the 
heads are broken. 


As the heads cook in less time than the stalks, it is a 


oe ‘To serve, drain thoroughly and place on a platter, on toast 
< or not, taking care that the stalks are not bent out of place, 
then remove the string that held the bunch in place, season 
with butter and salt or a white sauce. Another way is to boil 
five minutes, drain off the water and add more; let the last 
boil away till just enough fora gravy, thicken and season it 
% and pour over the asparagus, 

o Sometimes the stalks are broken into inch pieces, all the 
se tough parts rejected, and the rest cooked and served like 
green peas; in this case it is best to add the heads last, as 
they require less cooking. ‘This is a good way to dispose of 
stalks of unequal size; they may be broken still smaller and 
cut in bits of equal size. 

It is a matter of dispute whether a white or cream sauce is 
really an addition to asparagus or not; many prefer it with 
butter or cream without thickening, while others invariably 
serve it with a sauce. One recipe at hand recommends the 
use of well cooked Lima beans for a thickening. 
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The white sauce is best made as follows: Boil one pint of 
milk, cook two tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour to- 
gether, add a third of the milk and cook till perfectly smooth, 
stirring rapidly; gradually add the remainder of the milk, let- 
ting it cook, and stirring all the time. Season with salt and 
pepper. 

To suit all tastes, the sauce might be served separately 
from the asparagus. Instead of serving on toast, the top crust 
of rolls may be taken off, the inside removed and the holiow 
filled with asparagus, cut in small pieces, and mixed with a 
cream sauce to which a beaten egg has been added. Replace 
the upper crust and send to the table very hot; the asparagus 
mixture should be boiling to accomplish this. ‘The rolls for 
this purpose are best a day old and may be warmed in the 
oven before filling. 

Eges and asparagus may be united in various forms, as 
baked eggs on asparagus. Cut cold boiled asparagus in small 
pieces and put ina buttered baking dish, season well, and 
drop eggs over the top without beating and bake till the eggs 
are cooked. Or, beat the eggs, add an equal amount of milk, 
have just enough liquid to cover the asparagus. Sprinkle the 
top with buttered crumbs and bake slowly like a custard. 
Asparagus omelet is made in a similar way, but cooked ina 
frying pan. Or an ordinary omelet may be cooked and hot 
tips of asparagus folded in when done. When there is not 
enough of the vegetable to serve alone, it may be used in 
these ways, or what is left from dinner one day, may be warmed 
over for breakfast the next. Cold asparagus may also be 
served with salad dressing, either alone or combined with 
salmon. If, as soon as boiled, it is put into cold water with a 
small quantity of vinegar, it will be green and firm, It may 
be served with any salad dressing. 

A simple and easily prepared dressing is made by melting 
one tablespoonful of butter and mixing with it one teaspoonful 
of made mustard, a little pepper and salt and a dessertspoonful 
of vinegar; pour over the asparagus. The heads make a 
pretty garnish for salads and other dishes. 

Asparagus soup is both delicate and delicious. Cut the 
heads from a bundle of asparagus and cook them separately, 
cook the remainder in one pint of white stock or water. If 
the onion flavor is liked, cook two thin slices of onion in one 
teaspoonful of butter and add to the asparagus and stock. 
Cook one teaspoonful of flour in one teaspoonful of butter; 
add to the stock. - After the stock has cooked half an hour, rub 
through a strainer and add one pint of hot milk or cream, season 
with salt and pepper, add the asparagus heads and serve. 

Asparagus sauce may be served with lamb cutlets, etc., and 
is made by adding the heads to any nicely flavored sauce, or 
straining the whole into the sauce. 

—Anna PRarrows. 
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COME TO THE WOODS. 


Come to the woods, for the wild birds are singing, 
The sprays are all green and the flowers are gay; 

Come where the birch all its tassels are pluming, 
And fresh looking cowslips—oh come, come away ! 


Come to the woods, there is health in the blowing 
Of fresh scented breezes that tint the cheek gay; 
Come where the tree boughs above you are bending 
Down through their coverts—oh come, come away! 


Come to the woods, come kneel on the mosses, 
And see how the sun Old Earth’s bosom turns gay; 
Come where the ferns the gray rocks are darkening, 
Come to the woods—oh come, come away! 


—Mrs. Harry Don. 


SucH a large sweet fruit is a complete marriage that it needs a 
very long summer to ripen in, and then a long winter to mellow and 
season it.—7heodore Parker. 
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MARCH IN SAN FRANCISCO—MAY IN NEW ENGLAND. 
ASPARAGUS, GREEN PEAS, AND EARLY CUCUMBERS. 
* * * All that may be had 
To please the eye, the taste, touch, or smell, 
Are carefully provided. : 
The Duke of Milan. 
HAD been a resident of San Francisco so 
long that I had almost ceased to find any 
thing extraordinary in strawberries in De- 
cember, peas in January, and asparagus in 
February, until, passing through one of 
our markets the other day with an Eastern 


friend, his exclamations of astonishment 


and delight awoke in my mind half-for- 


gotten memories of a time when market- 


ing in March meant something quite 


different, —when it was difficult to find 
potatoes and turnips that were not frost- 
bitten: when Florida tomatoes, wrapped in the softest tissue 
paper, were kept under glass and sold for ten cents apiece ; 
when an early bunch of white and sickly asparagus was 
eagerly purchased by people with more money than brains 
for a dollar and a half. As I recalled my former experience, 
and looked at the colossal asparagus of pearl and the softest 
rose tints, | mentally bowed to the G, C. O. C, (glorious cli- 
mate of California). 

There is here no gastronoinic dead-lock in spring—no time 
when one has the appetite for spring vegetables without the 
ibility to gratify it. When one can buy enough asparagus for 
a family dinner for fifteen cents. and enough peas for ten, one 
can easily satisfy a craving for greens. And so I write to you 
“just for greens;” and, since one can so readily buy these 
greens, let us see how art can supplement nature, and in what 
a variety of delicious ways they can be be cooked. 

Asparagus is just now the vegetable par excellence, and, with 
mammoth shad selling for fifteen cents per pound, you will 
undoubtedly try the “Spring Breakfast” given in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING of April 2d, in which case you may, if you 
like, serve the asparagus on toast: Reject all the woody 
portions, cutting the stalks of equal length; tie in bunches 
with soft tape, and cook until a fork will pierce it easily. 
Have ready a neat, crustless slice of bread, well toasted (one 
for each person), butter, and lay on a hot dish; drain the 
asparagus, and lay it upon the toast, peppering and buttering 
it to taste. 

If you are a far-seeing and provident housewife, you will boil 
enough at the same time to prepare a dainty dish for to-mor- 
row’s breakfast in the shape of an asparagus omelet: Beat 
four eggs with two tablespoonfuls of cream, and proceed 
exactly as for a plain omelet; when just ready to fold, 
spread over it four tablespoonfuls of the soft part of the 
asparagus that has been cut in dice and heated with a little 
butter and seasoning. Fold over the omelet, send at once to 
the table, and, if the road to your husband’s heart lies through 
his stomach, you are sure to find it. 

A nice little side-dish to serve with a veal cutlet is “ aspara- 
gus inambush:” Have ready some small, light rolls—one for 
each guest. Cut off the tops to serve as covers; take out all 
the crumbs, and lay the rolls in the oven for their tops to 
crisp. Meanwhile heat a cup of milk to boiling point, and 
pour over it two beaten eggs (do this very slowly to prevent 
curdling) ; add a spoonful of butter, cut in bits and rolled in 
flour, and the soft parts of two pounds of asparagus that has 
been boiled and cut fine. Stir the mixture, seasoning to 
taste; fill the rolls, put on the tops, and serve hot. 

Another nice breakfast dish is asparagus with eggs: Boil 
two pounds of the vegetable; cut off the tender tops, and lay 


them on a buttered pie-dish, seasoning with pepper and salt 
and two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. Beat four eggs just 


| enough to break the yolks, and pour over the asparagus. 


Bake eight minutes in a good oven, and serve with slices of 
tender-broiled ham. 

With a pair of young chickens, roasted, you may serve an 
asparagus pudding: Beat four eggs with a tablespoonful of 
melted butter, a scant teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoonful 
of pepper; adda small cupful of milk, with which has been 
smoothly mixed three tablespoonfuls of prepared flour, and 
the tender parts of four pounds of asparagus, boiled and cut 
small. Put into a well-greased pudding mould, cover tightly, 
and cook in a pot of boiling water for an hour and fifty min- 
utes. ‘Turn out upon a hot dish, and pour a half pint of drawn- 
butter sauce over it. 

And now “let us have peas,” but not in a restaurant, where 
“fresh peas” come to you with little leaden bullets in the 
dish. If served with quail, you might cheat yourself into the 
belief that the peas were shot at the same time as the quail; 
but when they surround your lamb chops, you must recognize, 
however unwillingly, that your peas, although ovce fresh, have 
been canned. Fortunately, except in a restaurant, one need 
not eat canned peas in San Francisco, since the fresh ones 
are scarcely ever out of the market. You must choose the 
best variety, which are wrinkled when they come on the table 
like the puff on your grandmother's nightcap; and let me in- 
sist that they should have so much juice on them that they 
can be eaten with a spoon. Fora garnish they must be dry; 
but to be eaten as a vegetable, the pure, fresh, green of the 
peas, struggling with the pale amber of the sweet butter, 
should be surrounded by the sweet-distilled liquor, which is 
made by first boiling the young pods in water and afterwards 
cooking the peas in the same liquid. ‘This you will by no 
means do unless the peas are very fresh-—almost with the dew 
of early morning still on them. The seasoning should be the 
slightest suspicion of sugar, and salt and pepper put in with a 
skillful and sparing hand, so that there shall be nothing to 
detract from the delicate flavor of the peas themselves. Mint 
will do very well for canned peas; but we will have none of it 
in our * Littke Gems” and * Champions of England 

If you are suspicious of the freshness or quality of your 
peas, you may boil a pint of them (shelled); mash them while 
hot; add pepper and salt and a generous tablespoonful of but- 
ter, and, when cool, two beaten eggs, a cupful of milk, and a 
small cupful of prepared flour. This will make a thick bat- 
ter, which, fried as griddle cakes and served as an accom- 
paniment to roast mutton, is by no means bad. You may also 
make a puree by mashing them while hot through a fine sieve, 
adding three tablespoonfuls of cream, a tablespoonful of but- 
ter, cut. in bits and rolled in flour, and seasoning to taste. 
Stir in a saucepan until hot and smooth, and pile in the cen- 
ter of a flat dish, with lamb cutlets around. 

Peas stewed with French snap-beans are very nice, but you 
want the best kind of both. String and cut in dice a pint of 
beans, cook for twenty minutes; add a quart of shelled peas, 
stew for half an hour longer; season with two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, cut in bits and rolled in flour, and pepper and salt; 
simmer five minutes longer; add a gill of hot cream or milk, 


and send to table at once. 

Not the least attractive vegetable in the San Francisco 
market in March are the beautiful, crimson tomatoes, which 
are selling so cheaply that one can easily afford the fresh 
article without being a millionaire. Dark-green cucumbers, 
grown in the open air in Southern California, are not so 
treacherous (because they come to us fresher) as that early 
vegetable at the East, and you may with safety delight your- 
self with a cucumber and tomato salad. Pare the former, 
slice them, and leave them in salt ice-water for an hour, The 
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sae tomatoes should be robbed of their skins by a bath in boiling 
ene water, followed by a plunge for a second in cold water, from | 
is which they will emerge as rosy and glowing as dawn itself, or 


an Eastern sunset in June, or one of ‘Turner's paintings. Do 
— not profane them with the touch of vulgar kitchen steel, but 
slice them with a silver-plated knife, if you have one sharp 
enough, and arrange the slices alternately and overlappi 
5 each other. Pour over them a simple French dressii 


A scientific writer, speaking of the effect of foods upon in 
dividuals and nations, undertakes to prove that we are a less 
bilious people, on account of the quantities of tomatoes which 
we devour, than were our forefathers, whose acquaintance 


e with this vegetable was limited to a plant or two in the 
Hi flower garden, where it was kept by way of ornament. ‘The 
> tomato, however, is worthy of being considered from an 
pegs epicurean, as well as from an ornamental or medicinal, point 
of view. 
Baked with ham, they are a delicious accompaniment to 
Bre veal or mutton: Butter a pudding dish, and cover with thick 
; slices of tomatoes; season with pepper and a trifle of sugar, 
— and sprinkle with fine bread crumbs. Over this scatter a few 
Rik spoonfuls of « hopped ham and pork ; repeat this order, hav- 
7 re ing crumbs at the top. Cover with an inverted dish, and bake 
until the juice bubbles up at the side; remove the cover, 
a: and brown. ‘They are also very nice baked as above, sub- 
: + stituting crumbs moistened with good veal or beef gravy f 
the ham. 
nie Deviled tomatoes are an exquisite dish with roa shi 
ens. ‘They must be large and firm, and not ove Slic 
x them half an inch thick, and lay them on a si you 
make a dressing. Rub very smooth the yolk of ; led 
ine, eve, with one tablespoonful of butter and one of vinegar; add 
7 a third of a teaspoonful of sugar, and a very little salt, mus- 
* tard, and cayenne; beat this until smooth, and heat to a boil 
Ss Remove from the fire, and pour it upon one well-beaten ege, 
whipping to a smooth cream. Set the vessel containing this 
‘ 6 in another of hot water while you broil the sliced tomatoes on 
ae lose barred, doul le boiler over le fire, Lay them upon 
: a hot dish, and pour the hot dressing over them. 
Palmetto, 
‘ a AN HOUR WITH ONE AUTHOR. 
4 Fashion can make even a frog dry. 
. One cannot live in the past forever. 
‘ Better be frivolous than badly dressed. 
2 Nothing, indeed, is valuable that is easily obtained. 
Money and clothes alone, do not make a gentleman. 
a: You can spoil almost anything by turning it wrong side out. 
S, Kase and grace mean good living, leisure and a sound body. 
¢ > A false notion of duty has to account for much of the misery 
of life. 
: I don’t think I like what is called the world much when I am 
close to it. 
74 es The most costly scenery in the world is thrown away ona pai! 
of newly plighted lovers. 
4° Critical men who like intellectual women, can pardon anything 
ig better than an ill-fitting gown. 
peas A man cannot attempt to find out what is in a woman’s heart, 
‘e without a certain disturbance of his own. 
re 5 It is said that a good many matches which are not projected or 
tA. registered in heaven, are made at the skating rink. 
ees: The American girl is a serious and practical person—most of the 
en 3s time. * * * She is not nearly so knowing as she seems to be. 
Roller skating is said to be fine exercise, but the benefit of it as 
vate exercise would cease to be apparent if there were a separate rink 
trie for each sex. 


—Charles Dudi.y Warner in“ Their Pilgrimage.” 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOME SWEET HOME. 
“ Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 
There's no place like home, 


There's no place like home.” 

Thus while busy at his play 

Sang a merry, thoughtless boy. 

Life and being were to him 

Only happiness and joy. 

Naught he felt of home’s true worth, 
Naught he knew of grief and care, 
Hlome was all his little world ; 
Mother arms and love were there. 
Sweet and clear the childish voice. 
Innocent as song of birds, 

From those joyous, prattling lips 
Fell the sweetest of all words, 


* Home, home, sweet, sweet hom 
There's no place like home, 
There's no flace liki 


“ Mid pleasures and palaces t 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 
Sang a strong and manly voice 
1) 


Bidding home and friends good bye ; 


While ambition’s strange unrest 


Ilushed his cheek and fired his eye. 


Home is all too narrow now. 


Ilome is not enough to please. 
Wealth and happimess he 
Far across the ¢ 


Though he e: 


Through a fo 
ugh ¢ 
Sull he sheds ¢ 


Far away in distant lands 
Comes the sad and earnest strain. 
For the happiness he sought 


Wealth and pleas 


And his restless throbbing heart 
Dazzling splendors cannot still. 
In his life he finds a void 
Only love and home can fill. 
Ilome has a new meaning now, 
Now he feels its matchless worth. 


And with aching heart he lon; 


For that sweetest spot of earth. 


“ Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
There's no} m 
Lhere’s no place like home 
Now from aged, faltering lips 
Comes the ever sweet refrain, 


Lips that many times have quatfed 
From life’s joy and grief and pain. 
Thoughtfully the old man sits 

by homes’ cheering, warming light; 
While dear lovi 


ne sees 
Gather round the 


forms 


fireside bright. 
Peacefully he sings the hymn, 
And his fancies often roam 
To the loved ones far away 
In that other home, sweet home. 
“ Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 
There's no place like home, 
There's no place like home.” 
Sang above a coffin now ; 
Cold hands folded on the breast ; 
All life’s joys and sorrows o’er ; 
Throbbing, longing heart at rest. 
Sweetly smile the lips as though 
Joining with the white robed throng, 
Meeting loved ones gone before, 
They would sing the welcome song, 
* Home, home, sweet, sweet home’ 
There's no place like home, 


There's no place like home.” 


—Ada M. Simpson. 


ore, 
4 
| 
sets forth 
silent tear 
As he leaves his childhood’s home 
* An exile from home splendor dazsles in vain 
O give me my low ttched cottage again!” 


Nn, 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUICK WITTED. 


FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are now in order, the only prow 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 


A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
PRIMALS AND FINALS. 


These two disclose an order new 
Lately of science b rm, 
W hose edicts, whether false or true, 
Keach us, each night and morn. 
ACROSS. 


1. In forest dim if one this sound sh | hear, 


t 
t 


He might in terror ly or crouch in abject fear. 


>, Tle bids adieu to comforts, friends and home, 


hrough arctic snows and deserts drear to roam. 


z.. A poct ol Italy is here, 
Whose name is music to the ear. 
4- A homely crop, though very good, 
And used by man and beast for food. 
5. Behold my 5th’s a woman’s name, 
Which, back and forth, is spelled the same 
6. Aloft on crags which join the skies, 
This home may greet your searchir 
What we all s 


nd pray that Ileaven may send, 
(las! we rarely til 


tili the end. 


**A DIAMOND EDITION” OF TWO ENGLISH POETS. 
FIRST DIAMOND, 


1. A consonant. 2. To raise. ; A color. 1 A colle at ifficial. 


5- A flower. 6. 
SECOND DIAMOND. 


1. A consonant. 2. A constell 


tion. 3. A weapon. 4. Her pile 
of hay. 5. A vegetable. 6. A unit. 7. A consonant. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Add two figures to 191 and make the answer less than 20. 


Divide thirteen ia half and leave eight. — Selected. 


ANAGRAMS. 

Each anagram contains but a single word. 1. I tame cats. 2. 
Master hope. 3. Rose white. 4. Lovely tin. 5. As rag-man. 6. 
Lisping Fred. 

CHARADE. 

My first is a little bird. My second isa large bird. My whole 

combines the two. 
ANAGRAM. 
Goop HousEKEEPING LITERARY CLUB. 


The first column of the following anagram contains the names 
of twenty books; the second column the name of the author of 
each book. 

Reciamen, Hisglen nad Henfra. 


Read Vaus Tonslo. 


1. Serablis Meles, 1. Touch Vigor, 

2. Four drum, unite al, 2. Nickdes, 

3. Nee them cows, 3. Harat Cyke, 

4. Povit L’academ, 4. Lambwck, 

5. Nox’s cat, 5. T. Welly Rubton, 
6. Cott’s chaces fish, 6. Roan Japter, 

7. Pery in ho! 7. Go fowl, Nell, 


8. Hamar be halt, 8. Grown vin hit in gas, 


9. Hath Najolix, g. Cloak mundia, 
10. Vest wil riot, lo. Di-Necks, 
11. Hoveina it, Wits rest car lot, 
12. Let retta rhelect’s, 12. Hot war hen, 
13. Arma on, 13. Lank hee Jones, 
14. Kos fownd toll 14. Mows rest, 
15. Ac vow if fried kale, 15. D log miths, 
16. Tiny Faviar, 16. Kache tray, 
17. Holrait, 17. Earl Siid, 
iS. Cool rate Frebrn 18. D. Camal gond, 
ig. I can tel, oh moths saf, 19. Fore porse mone, I. L. C., 
20. QO dexon oui S, zo. Vane Rect. 
G. N.S. 


BALTIMORE, Mb. 


TELL US WHAT THESE THINGS BE.” 
The following * Queries,” combined, are knowa as “ Bishop Ox- 
ford’s Puzzle.” 


I have a trunk with two lids. 

Two musical instruments. 

Two established measures. 

\ great number of things a carpenter cannot dispense with. 
Hlave always a couple of good fish, and a number of smaller ones. 


van 
I'wo fine flowers. 


The fruit of an indigenous plant. 


Two playful animals. 


With a number of smaller less tame breeds. ade ae | 

\ fine stag ae 
\ great number of whips without handles. 

Some weapons of warfare. ae 
\ number of weather cocks. | 


the steps of a hotel. 
\ wooden box. "inte 
The House of Commons on the eve of division. 

Iwo students 

\ number of grandees to wait upon them. : 

Iwo fine buildings. 
A piece of money. Ris | 
The product of a caoutchquer (camphor) tree. Bc ; 
Two beautiful phenomenas, 
An article used by Titian. ear : 
A boat in which balls are held. p 
\n article used for crossing rivers. ; 
A pair of blades without handles. ee F 
A letter finished off with bows. 
Secure fastenings for the whole. oe 
All of these are in the human body. ra 


A PUZZLE. 
Wo or Wuar Was tr, AND WHERE? 3 


God made Adam out of dust, 


But thought best to make me first, a, ’ 
So I before the mat | ee 
Was mace pecrore he man, 
To answer God’s most holy plan 4h mi 
My Body he did make complete, ai, 


But without Legs or Arms or Feet, 
I did my Maker’s laws obey; © 
From them I never went astray, | ‘9 
But God did something in me see, - 
And put a living soul in me; 
That soul of me my God did claim, 

And when from me that soul had fled, 


I was the same as when first made, { 
And without hands or feet or soul, 
I travel now from pole to pole. if 


To fallen man I give great light, 


Thousands of people, young and old, 
May, by my death, great light behold 
To Heaven I can never go, 

Nor to the grave or hell below. 


- 
i. 
ka, 
4 
: 
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THE CORNER. 

[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.) —Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 


APPLE TURNOVERS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In Goop HOUSEKEEPING of April 2, I saw a request fora recipe 
for apple turnovers. My mother-in-law is an old-fashioned New 
England woman, and makes many dishes which are nearly obse- 
lete: in fact, many that are entirely unknown to modern house- 
keepers, among them being apple turnovers, and they are so good 
that I do not blame the husband of “ Inquirer” for wishing he 
“had one this minute.” Here is the recipe: One-half cupful of 
cream, one cupful of sour milk, one-half teaspoonful of soda, a little 
salt, flour to make like biscuit dough. Roll out and cut turnover 
shape, and on one side lay a spoonful of very sour dried apples, 
which has been stewed till tender and mashed smooth, but which 
has had no seasoning. [Fold the other side of the crust over, and 
pinch the edges tightly together. Drop into hot fat, and fry a rich 
brown. Serve warm with maple syrup, or a sauce made of butter, 
sugar, and cream. The crust is flaky and not at all greasy, and 
there is no dessert that is relished more in our family. I. B. H. 

CANTON, N. Y. 


MORE TURNOVERS. 
Editor of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
I see in your columns an inquiry concerning apple turnovers 
fried in hot lard, and will give “ Inquirer” the rule for them ex- 
actly as it was given me by a colored aunty, whose fried turnovers 


were my delight. ‘“ Yo’ makes er piecrus’ jus’ lahk yo’ allus makes 
it, an’ maybe put in a mite o’ bakin’ powder. ‘Then yo’ makes the 
turnover jus’ lahk yo’ allus makes it, an’ have yo’ skillet bout’n 
haf full o’ mighty hot drippin’s, an’ yo’ lays yo’ turnovers in that 
an’ frier "em fus on one side, ‘n then on tother, ’n then yo’ lays 
*em in a napkin an’ sprink ‘em with sugar, and that’s all.” And it 
is, the true secret being to have your lard “mwzghty hot!” Served 
with sugar and cream, it makes a dessert fit for the queen. 

MINE LA Morte, Mo. Mrs. G. S. M. 

With this issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, the Turnover season 
will close.—/:ditor of HOUSEKEEPING. 


INSIDE THE TEA-KETTLE. 
Editer of Good TLOUSEKEEPING: 
Can any reader of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING tell me how to clean 
the tea-kettle to keep the sediment from collecting inside ? 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 


BREAD-KNEADING APPARATUS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can you please tell us of some apparatus for kneading bread? I 
would like a good, substantial one,—not simply a toy. Let me 
know as soon as possible, if you please. Mrs. O. J. 
ATCHISON, KAN. 


THE YOLKS OF EGGS. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

Tell the lady, please, who wanted to know what to do with the 
yolks left from ice-cream cake (seven), to do the same thing she 
did with the whites—make chocolate cream for inside—and she 
will have two pretty cakes. MKS. D. 

ARLINGTON, N, J. 


DOUGHNUTS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

At noon boil four potatoes, mash fine, add two teacupfuls 
of water, two yeast cakes and flour to make a batter. At bed- 
time heat a pint and a half of milk luke warm, melt in it one 
cupful of lard; stir in flour enough to make a very thick batter, 
then add one cupful of the potato yeast. Let it rise all night. In 
the morning when very light, work in two and one-half cupfuls of 
C sugar, beaten with four eggs, two teaspoonfuls of nutmeg 
and a little salt. Knead in flour enough to roll and let it rise again. 
When of a spongy lightness, roll out one-half an inch thick, cut 


HousSsEKEEPING 


with a wineglass and let rise again. When very light fry in two 

pounds of lard. Be sure and not make too stiff, also let them get 

very light, even if you do not fry them until four o’clock in the 

afternoon. POLLY PETTIBONE. 
MERIDEN, CT. 


HOW TO RELIEVE PAIN AT NIGHT. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have found a speedy and simple remedy for relieving pain, 
cramps, or colic at night, which may interest some one. When hot 
water is quite impracticable in the middle of the night, light your 
lamp which stands on the bedside table, allow the chimney to heat 
a few seconds, remove and wrap in flannel, and apply to the part 
affected, and instant relief will be afforded. Nothing is equal to 
cloths wrung in boiling water, but this plan is a fair substitute. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Mas. F.C. 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In yGur magazine of April 16, I notice in Page of Fugitive 
Verse an unidentified poem entitled ‘* To My Wife.” I clipped 
the same froma newspaper in 1870 and with it are these words: 
“The following exquisite ballad was written by Joseph Brennan, 
an Irish exile, who died in New Orleans several years ago, of con- 
sumption, at the age of twenty-eight. Mr. Brennan wrote several 
songs that attracted much attention, but this is his best. It is 
touchingly beautiful.” A SUBSCRIBER. 

SHEFFIELD, MASs. 


CROTON WATER BUGS. 
Editer of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


in regard to exterminating Croton bugs, may I give my experi 
ence. I tried borax and many other things highly recommended 
but nothing was a success, till I] came across a preparation called 


Hooper's Fatal Food.” Itisa poison only to such bugs. I never 
have any trouble now. Each spring | sprinkle it around and they 
disappear, or I should say, never appear. I have told others of it 
and they have had the same result. 

I enjoy and watch for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

New City. mes. GK. 


WITH THE TIPS OF THE FINGERS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In answer to the inquiry of * L. E. S.” about pushing rolls down 
with the tips of the fingers, I beg to say that / do mean that the 
dough is to be full of holes an inch or two deep. The idea is to 
let the air out. “L. E.S.” may pusha fork into it a few times if 
she prefers. Many people do put lard into their bread, and, when 
bread was badly made, anything that would shorten the tough crust 
was desirable. But it is not so wholesome; for bread used at every 
meal, and really well-made bread, should be tender and moist with- 


out shortening. CATHERINE OWEN. 


WHAT TO DO WITH IT. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In reply to “ Mattie’s”’ question as to what she shall do with 
the white of the egg, 1 would suggest that she beat it stiff, and 
add it to the mayonnaise the last thing. Another way would be to 
save it each day until she had three, and make silver cake as fol- 
lows: One cupful of sugar and one-half cupful of butter (creamed), 
one-half cupful of corn starch, dissolved in one-half cupful of milk 
(scant), one-half teaspoonful of almond flavoring; mix this with the 
creamed butter and sugar, and add the whites of three eggs, beaten 
stiff; sift one-half teaspoonful of cream of tartar and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of soda in one and one-four cupfuls of szfted flour. 
Bake in rather a deep pan about half an hour. Frosted with white 
frosting, it makes a very nice “lady’s cake.” Ri te Be 

MILTON, MAss. 


POOR MAYONNAISE—GOOD CEMENT. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Our mayonnaise sauce w#// curdle. I fear we use too much oil. 
Our recipe calls for one-half pint of oil to the yolks of two eggs. 
Will some one tell me how to overcome the difficulty ? 


In answer to “C.,” of West Newton, Mass., 1 will give a recipe 


for cement, which I found in our last Hagerstown Almanac. It is 
as follows: “ Take a very thick solution of gum arabic, and stir 
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into it plaster of paris until the mixture is of proper consistency. 
Apply it with a brush to the fractured edges of the chinaware, and 
stick them together.” I found the proper consistency to be a very 
thick paste. The piece of china I mended was set away, where it 
remained undisturbed until the next day. Since then it has been 
in use just as it was before it was broken. 

As to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, I can pay it no higher compliment 
than to say we cannot do without it. M. R. K. 

ADAMSBURG, PA. 


FURNISHING WELL ON SMALL MEANS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I wish to extend my heartiest sympathy to Mary Knox, who had 
so distressing an experience with her attempt at chair-covering, 
and I want to add that she went far beyond the example she was 
endeavoring to follow. The lady did not add the small square of 
blue plush herself, but had it added by a professional upholsterer. 
Her ambition extended no farther than to purchase the plush her- 
self and have it put on by a young man who was anxious to gain 
patronage, and so did the work both reasonably and well. I have 
friends who have done their own upholstering ; but I am bound to 
confess that the results varied, and were only occasionally satis- 
factory. I think the price the young man charged for his work, 
which included all the material except the plush, was one dollar, 
which was, you see, only twenty-five cents more than our unlucky 
friend paid for having her scratches obliterated. I meant to convey 
the idea, by my article, that a “ little cleverness ” consisted not so 
much in doing work one’s self, as in planning wisely and buying 
with discrimination. MARION FOSTER WASHBURNE. 

CHICAGO. 


CARAMEL CAKE AND DOUGHNUTS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 
I would like Mrs. A. G. to try my rule for caramel cake. We 
think it very nice. 


one-third up- 


CARAMEL CAKE.—-One and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
ful of butter, one cupful of milk, two and one-half cupfuls of flour, one 
heaping teaspoonful of baking powder, two eggs, flavor to taste with 
vanilla. Bake in two biscuit tins. 

FILLING AND FRosTING.—One and one-half cupfuls of sugar, small 


piece of butter, a little more than one-half cupful of milk, boil twenty 


minutes. Stir while cooling, flavor with vanilla, spread a thin layer 


between the cakes and put the rest on as frosting. 

DoUGHNUTS.—One egg, one cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
melted lard, one cupful of sweet milk, one teaspoonful cream tartar, one- 
half teaspoonful soda or two small teaspoonfuls of baking powder, flour 

‘ 


sott. 


to roll 
CRULLERS. —One teacupful of sweet milk, one teacupful of sugar, two 
eggs, one tablespoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of cream tartar, one- 


half teaspoonful of soda. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MAYONNAISE SALAD -DRESSING. 

In response to the applications for a recipe for mayonnaise salad- 
dressing, we give the following, which has not only the authority of 
Miss Corson’s name as its author,-but has pronounced commenda- 
tion from many experienced housewives as to its reliability and 
value.—E vitor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Put into a bowl the yolk of one raw egg, one level teaspoonful of salt, 
half a saltspoonful of white pepper, a dust of cayenne pepper, and a 
teaspoonful of vinegar; quickly mix these ingredients to a smooth 
cream, using a wooden spoon; then stir into them salad-oil and vinegar, 
first adding the oil, two or three drops at once, and mixing it smoothly 
with the first-named ingredients until a thick paste is formed; then stir 
in a very little vinegar, using only enough to make the mayonnaise about 
as thick as rich cream; then add more oil, a few drops at a time, until 
the thick paste is again formed; then a little vinegar as before; proceed 
in this way, using oil and vinegar alternately, and stirring the mayonnaise 
constantly, until three-quarters of a pint of oil and one-quarter of a pint 
of vinegar have been used. When done, the mayonnaise should be very 
like thick cream; if it should curdle or break during the mixing, put it 


in the ice-box, or in a very cold place, for half an hour, and then finish J 


it; if the weather is warm, place the bowl containing it in a pan of 
cracked ice while it is being mixed. After the mayornaise is mixed, keep 
it in a cold place until it is wanted for the table. 

JULIET Corson. 


APPLE SNOW AND BAKED HAM. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In answer to * Mattie,” of St. Louis, if she will try the following, 
I think she will find it a good way to use the white of an egg; this 
can be served with or without the custard : 

APPLE SNow.—Grate two medium-sized tart apples, and cook with 
it one-half cupful of sugar until smooth. When cool, beat the white of 
one egg, a pinch of salt, and the apple together one-half hour. Take 
two eggs, one teaspoonful of corn starch, one-fourth cupful of sugar, two 
cupfuls of milk, and make a thin, boiled custard. Flavor with the juice 
of a lemon, and pour over it the apple snow. 

BAKED HAM —Take a ham weighing about twelve pounds, trim off 
all smoked places, and cover the skin and all places exposed; then place 
in the pan, with a crust made of Graham flour mixed stiff with water. 
The crust should be about an inch thick. Put the ham into a dripping- 
pan, and fill with water; with a good fire, bake about four and one-half 
hours, keeping the pan at all times full of water. When done, remove the 


crust, take off the skin, an 


a few cloves in 


) the top, and, without 
water in the pan, put into the oven and let it brown a few minutes. 


Baked ham is much nicer than boiled, and is not as much trouble 


to cook. When boiled, the house is filled with the odor of the ham. 
but when baked the odor is hardly perceptible. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NELLIE WILLEY. 


CANDY, BAKED BEANS, AND MACARONI. 
tor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 


We made our Christmas candies according to Catherine Owen's 
lirections, and they were a perfect success. We had about fifteen 
pounds, and they were delicious. Our fruit candies, figs, dates, 
I-nglish walnuts and almonds, and chocolate creams were particu- 
larly nice, more especially the latter, with English walnuts pressed 
on top. 

The recipe published in November, called “ Mother’s Baked 
Beans,” is just splendid. We have been having them all winter, 
and every one who tastes them cries, “ Superb!” 

{ send you my recipe for baked macaroni. It is the nicest way 
of preparing it that I have ever tried: Break the macaroni into 
inch lengths, wash, and cook in boiling, salted water until tender: 
it requires about twenty minutes. While the macaroni is cooking, 


ayer of the boiled macaroni, scatter bits of butter among it, and 


grate a plateful of nice cheese. Butter a pudding dish, put ina thick 

dust with white pepper; then cover thickly With the grated cheese ; 
add another layer of the macaroni as before, and cover the top 
with bread crumbs. Pour over it a teacupful of rich milk, with a 
beaten egg stirred into it (if the dish is large, use two eggs). Cover 
the dish closely until almost done; then remove the cover. and 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va. 


GREASE, AND OTHER THINGS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Has the plea for “Grease, or no Grease,” been heeded? If so, | 
have failed to see it, and I am inclined to think that I have read 
everything written in GooD HOUSEKEEPING since October, 1885. 

Let me say that our household has corrupted a well-known say- 
ing into ‘Constant vigilance is the price of perfect cakes.” The 
temptation on the part of cooks to use grease is inexplicable, and 
I have found it necessary to be “ constant in my vigilance.” Surely 
no one who has tasted (and not smelt) the beautiful, delicate, brown 
cakes, made with plenty of baking-powder and baked on a soap- 
stone griddle, heated to just the right point, could be induced to 


cook them in any other way. When grease has been used on a 


griddle, a hard rubbing with sand-paper is said to help it, though | 
doubt if it can ever be made as good as new. 

I have heard the only person who weaves silk rags as they should 
be is J. Ryan, as he has looms made by himself. His address is 
243 East Fifty-ninth street, New York City. 

Making a call one day, I mentioned a recipe. By the way | 
said, in a light and airy way: “It was published in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. Have you ever seen the magazine?” ‘Seen it!” she 
said, with withering scorn. “ Why, I have fase it ever since it 
was published. I know better now. I take it for granted all good 
housekeepers take it; and, if I learn they don’t, I know they 

ought to.” RENA WRIGHT. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


[REPUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 
SLEEP. 
Hegiveth His beloved sleep.””-—PSALM 127:2. 

He sees when their footsteps falter, when their 
hearts grow weak and faint; 

He marks when their strength is failing, and 
listens to each complaint! 

He bids them rest for a season, for the pathway 
has grown too steep; 

And, folded in fair, green pastures, He giveth 
His loved ones sleep. 


Like weary and worn-out children, that sigh fon 
the daylight’s close, 

He knows that they oft are longing for home 
and its sweet repose; 

So He calls them in from their labors ere the 
shadows ‘round them creep, 

And, silently watching o’er them, He giveth [is 


loved ones sleep. 


He giveth it, oh, so gently! as a mother will 
hush to rest 

The babe that she softly pillows so tenderly on 
her breast ; 

Forgotten are now the trials and sorrows that 
made them weep, 

For, with many a soothing promise, He giveth 
His loved ones sleep. 

He giveth it! 

this boon bestow; 


Friends, the dearest, can never 


But He touches the drooping eyelids, and placid 
the features grow; 

Their foes may gather about them, and storms 
may round them sweep, 

But, guarding them safe from danger, He giveth 
Ilis loved ones sleep. 


All dread of the distant future, all fears that op- 
prest to-day, 

Like mists that, clear in the sunlight, have 
noiselessly passed* away ; 

Nor call, nor clamor, can rouse them from slum- 
bers so pure and deep, 

For only //#s voice can reach them who giveth 
His loved ones sleep. 


Weep not that their toils are over, weep not that 
their race is run; 

God grant we may rest as calmly when our 
work, as theirs, is done! 

Till then we will yield with gladness our treas- 
ures to Him to keep, 

And rejoice in the sweet assurance, He giveth 
his loved ones sleep. 

Unidentified. 


TWO TIRED MOTHERS. 
A little elbow leans upon your knee, 
Your tired knee, that has so much to bear; 
A child’s dear eyes are looking lovingly 
From underneath a thatch of golden hair. 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 
Of warm, moist fingers holding yours so tight; 
You do not prize this blessing over-much, 
You almost are too tired to pray to-night. 


But it is blessedness! <A year ago 

I did not see it as I do to-day, 

We are so dull and thankless; and too slow 
To catch the sunshine, till it slips away. 

And so it seems surpassing strange to me 
That, while I wore the badge of motherhood, 
I did not kiss more oft, and tenderly, 

The little child that brought me only good. 


And if some night, when you sit down to rest, 
You miss this elbow from your tired knee, 
This restless, curly head from off your breast, 


Good HouSEKEEPING. 


The lisping tongue that chatters constantly ; 
If from your own the dimpled hand had slipped, 
And ne’er would nestle in your palm again; 
If the white feet into the grave had tripped, 
I could not blame you for your heartache then. 


I wonder so that mothers ever fret 

At little children clinging to their gowns; 

Or that the footprints, when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
If I could find a little muddy boot, 

Or cap or jacket on my ¢ hamber floor; 

If I could kiss a rosy, re stless foot, 


And hear it patter in my home once more; 


If I could mend a broken cart to-day, 
‘To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky 
There is no woman in God’s world would say, 


She was more blissfully content than I. 


But, ah! the dainty pillow next my own 
} scl e 


Is never rumpled by a shir 


My sin ] s nest is flown, 


+ Ly ; } 
ed to kiss is dead. 
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‘*“WHEN THE SONG’S GONE OUT OF 
YOUR LIFE.” 


When the song’s gone out of your life, 
That you thought would last to the end, 
That first sweet song of the heart, 
That no after days can lend, 


The song of the birds to the trees, 


Ihe song of the wind to the flowers, 
The song that the heart sings low to itself 
When it wakes in life’s morning hours— 
You can start no other song; 
Not even a tremulous note 
Will falter forth on the empty air; 
It dies in your aching throat. 
It is all in vain that you try, 
For the spirit of song is fled 
The nightingale sings no more to the rose 
When the beautiful flower is dead. 


So let silence softly fall 
On the bruised heart’s quivering strings ; 
Perhaps from the loss of all you may learn 
The song that the seraph sings, 
A grand and glorious psalm 
That will tremble and rise and thrill, 
And fill your breast with its grateful rest, 
And its lonely yearnings still. 
Unidentified. 


HER SONGS. 


On golden curls, on nodding 


head, 

On lips that baby prayers have said, 

The firelight, glancing, dancing red, 
Its radiance flings, 

While breathing out into the glow, 


Sweet melodies unceasing flow, 
Now merry, gay, or sad or slow, 


For mamma sings. 


Ah me! the very songs she sung 

In years agone, when she was young 

And all her listeners spell-bound hung 
On her lips—-she keeps 

For the low-ceiled twilight room, 

Where her mother fancies bloom, 

And no passion comes to gloom, 
While baby sleeps. 


And does she sigh for those lost days 
Of lofty halls, applauding praise, 
And bright eyes proud, admiring gaze? 
Love never counts the cost. 
So naught cares mamma—on her breast 
The baby head in baby rest, 
In her love content and blest, 
She deems the world well lost. 
—A. M. Dunne. 


HOME SMILES. 
Whatever the home smiles brightens, 
And affection the home task lightens, 

Few feet from the right path roam, 
For love, like a dewfall tender, 
Can pleasant all labor render, 


And smiles are the sunshine of home. 


To the tired-out wife and mother 

They carry a joy that no other 
Reward can impart so well; 

To the children a blessed tea hing. 

Full oft through a long life reaching, 


With an influence none may tell. 


To husband and sire no duty 

Can vie with the home smile’s beauty 
When the day’s hard work is o'er; 

To sorrow and disappointment 


They come as a precious ointment 


For spirits distressed and sore. 
Show me the man that treasures 
His smiles for his outdoor pleasures 


While kee pi g his frowns for home, 
And I’ll show you a household darkened, 


harKnenea 


Where never an eat 


With joy for his step to come. 


Then show me a man whose rigor 


Is reserved for his business vigor, 


His smiles for his household band, 


And L’'ll show you a home of gladness 
W hose faces betray no sadness, 


With love upon every hand. 


These flowers of the heart, then, cherish, 


Lest, lacking thy care, they perish 


As the shadows of age creep on; 
For home smiles never were wasted, 
Their beauty and bliss, once tasted, 
Remain, though the home be gone. 
Cn enti fi 


WINGS FOR HOME. 


My heart hath taken wings for home; 
Away! away! it cannot stay. 

My heart hath taken wings for home, 

Nor all that’s best of Greece or Rome 
Can stop its sway. 

My heart hath taken wings for home, 


Away! 
My heart hath taken wings for home, 
O, swallow, swallow, lead the way! 


O, little bird, fly north with me, 

I have a home beside the sea, 
Where thou canst sing and play: 
My heart hath taken wings for home, 

Away ! 


My heart hath taken wings for home, 
But thou, O little bird, wilt stay ; 
Thou hast thy little ones with thee here, 
Thy mate floats with thee through the clear 
Italian depths of day 
My heart hath taken wings for home, 
Away! 


My heart hath taken wings for home, 
Away! away! It cannot stay 
One spring from farBrunnelleschi’s dome, 
To Venice by the Adrian foam; 
‘Then westward be my way— 
My heart hath taken wings for home, 
Away! 
—Unidentified. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


RINGFIEI D, MASS. MAY 14, 1587. New York CITY. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 


litor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, 


This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is c 


vited to extract from its columns—due credit being g 


ur exchanges are 
ven—as they may aesire, 
ve the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 


ally reserved to the writer. 


1 considera- 


mn, when the writers desire the r eir MSS.., if 1 a 
rhe special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
:pressly for its pages by our selected ut 1, e exceptions,— 


entire Table of Contents v yur ¢ der. W 
borrow from a neighbor a f that, we shall say where 
t or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 
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To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders 


r Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 


rular supplies and have them 


Companies from which they 


1. It will be furnished regularly by the lowing companies: American 
ws Co., Intern nal News Co., National News Co., New York News 
»w York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul 
iklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn: Baltimore ! 
Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
nati; Cleveland News Co., Cl Boston 
Vestern News Co., Chicago; Pittsb gton News 
»., Washington, D. C.; Newark News ( vs ( S 
yuis: New Orleans News Co., New Orl 1 Fr News Co.,. San 
rancisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provid e: Albany News Co., Albany; 
Jorthern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 


fontreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—VOLUME FIVE. 
With its first issue for May, 1887, Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
ach the threshold of the Third Year and Fifth Volume of its 
xistence. During its first two years of publication it has demon- 
trated, most emphatically, the correctness of our conclusions, 


fter a careful survey of the field which it was preparing to 


> 


nter, that it was needed, that it had a noble mission and a 
romising mission field, with satisfactory foreshadowings of 
chievement and success, both in its aims and objects and its 
ubstantial results. 

It was announced as “ A Family Journal,” and it has already es- 
iblished for itself an enviable record as being a practical house- 
old journal, entertaining and serviceable, in a high degree, to 
very household into which it has entered or may enter; original in 
esign, earnest in purpose, and fruitful of good results to the 
lomes of the World, wherever found. 

The objects and aims had in mind at the outset of the publica- 
on, were defined in its title and title motto,—‘* Goop HousE- 
‘-EEPING: Conducted in the Interests of The Higher Life of the 
fousehold.” How faithfully and successfully it has served these 
iterests, the numberless words of approval, both verbal and 
vritten, and many welcome letters of commendation and cheer, 
vhich have come daily from our readers, and expressions of a 
imilar nature, from leading and influential journals, near and far, 
irnish gratifying evidence, establishing for our enterprise, quickly 
nd permanently, an enviable position and character rarely, if ever 
efore, accorded to a household or family journal. 

In the detailed conduct of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, it has never 
efore had so rich a Bill of Fare to lay before its readers as the one 
ow in course of preparation for its forthcoming Volume Five. A 
few of the most appetizing items of the different courses, already in 

preparation, may be named without prejudice to the many other 
attractive and well prepared side dishes, now awaiting a place on 
our Table of Contents. 


A NEW SERIAL BY CATHERINE OWEN. 

Catherine Owen, with the initial number of Volume Five, will 
commence a Serial of practical home life, to be entitled “* MOLLy’s 
FAMILY,—FROM BABYHOOD TO MEN AND WOMEN; A HOME 
SToRY OF LIFE’s VICISSITUDES.” This Serial will take up the 
family of Molly Bishop, where it was left at the close of that very 
popular publication, “Ten Dollars Enough,” and give much inter- 
esting data and detail regarding the infancy, childhood, manhood 
and womanhood of the Bishop family, with practical lessons for the 
guidance of those who don’t know, but would like to know, how the 
Children of the Household should enjoy health and long life anda 
wealth of riches, the value of which may not be estimated by the 
measurement or weight of gold and silver standards. 

HIOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDs, 

An illustrated paper on “ HOUSEKEEPING IN AN ENGLISH REC- 
Tory,” will be given in Volume Five, a very entertaining paper 
written for Goop HOUSEKEEPING by a resident of a charming 
English rectory. 

“ HOUSEKEEPING IN HONDURAS,” with illustrations, prepared by 
an American, temporarily residing in Honduras, for our pages, will 
also have place at an early day. 

HOUSEKEEPING IN FLORENCE, with an illustration of the kitchen 
of the writer, who writes of her own observations and experiences. 

Swiss HOUSEKEEPING, by an experienced housekeeper and, at 
the same time, an entertaining writer. 

COFFEE MAKING AND COFFEE SPOILING. 

“Six Cups oF COFFEE,” prepared in response to an order from 
Goop HovuSsEKEEPING, for consumption in the Homes of the 
World, by the world’s best authorities on the subject of Coffee 
Making,— 

MARIA PARLOA, CATHERINE OWEN, 
MARION HARLAND, JULIET CORSON, 
Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, Mrs. D. A. LINCOLN, 


is the title of a group of papers more notable and of greater value 
to housekeepers than anything of the kind ever before published. 
These papers will appear in Volume Five. 

MEALS FOR THE MANY OF MODERATE MEANS. 

A valuable and unique Series of papers under the above title will 
be printed in Volume Five, from the pen of Juliet Corson, one of the 
most experienced and authoritative writers on Cooking, who has had 
great success and won much fame for her practical writings, which 


are well represented by the title given to this Series of papers. 

We feel justified in assuring the readers of GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING that this will bea most welcome Series of papers in the Homes 
of the World wherever found, particularly so in homes where 
there are many mouths to fill and much anxiety of mind as to how 
to fill them comfortably, conveniently and healthfully, briefly ex- 
pressed in the four simple words, * More Mouths than Money.” 

School teachers and students, who “board themselves,” and 
old bachelors and old—dangerous ground about here, so we will 
tread lightly and add—“ anxious and aimless” maids, and say that 
such as these will be interested in the perusal of Miss Corson’s 
“ Meals for the Many of Moderate Means.” In fact, every house- 
keeper, or would be housekeeper, will find in them two kinds of 
food, food for the mouth and food for the mind, each of which will 
help to digest the other. 

TABLE SUPPLIES AND ECONOMIES. 

The valuable department of “ SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES,” 
so ably conducted by Mrs. Fannie A. Benson, for a season, several 
months ago, will be permanently introduced in the first number of 


| Volume Five, with the addition of carefully prepared instructions 
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for marketing economically and well,—giving detailed information 

as to how to buy, what to buy, and when to buy, to the best advan- 

tage, having in view convenience, comfort, economy and health. 
PORTRAIT AND SKETCH OF CATHERINE OWEN. 

An early number of the new volume will contain a portrait of 
Catherine Owen, who has had so many interested readers and won 
so many friends by her“ Ten Dollars Enough,” “ Progressive 
Housekeeping,” and other practical papers in these pages, to be 
accompanied by a personal sketch, prepared by the Editor of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

Quter Hours WITH THE Quick WITTED. 

A new department for the Children of the Household, and the 
children of a larger growth, as well, under the title of “Qurer 
HOURS WITH THE QUICK WITTED,” will be added to our already 
well filled Bill of Fare, with the commencement of Volume Five. 
This will consist of Acrostics, Anagrams, Games, Puzzles, Riddles, 
and the like, and to this department the “ Quick Witted ” readers 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are invited to contribute. A “ Query 
Box ” will be open at all hours of the day or night, for the reception 
of papers for this department, the only proviso in the premises being 
that everything submitted shall be fresh, bright and sparkling 

THE PEDIGREE AND PURPOSE OF SOAP. 

It has been facetiously said that “ While there is life there is "— 
soap, to which might well be added, in all truth and soberness, 
this, that while and where there is soap, well and freely used, there 
is a life of cleanliness, not oniy next to Godliness, but keeping pace 
each with the other. From this domestic orthodox standpoint, we 
have had two papers prepared for Goop HOUSEKEEPING, on “ THE 
USES AND ABUSES OF SOAP IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” by Mrs. Hester 
M. Poole, who has given the subject critical and careful considera- 
tion, and whose valuable papers are always prepared and written 
with a view of doing “the greatest good to the greatest number” 
of those who are looking to and laboring for, the interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household. 

ANAGRAMMATICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Our Anagrammatical Entertainments have been found so enter- 
taining and popular, that our recent Anagrammatical Feast, and 
Anagrammatical Household Auction, will be followed, in an early 
number of the new volume, by an “ ANAGRAMMATICAL GAR- 
DEN,” in which issue Two Hundred and Fifty Cultivated and Wild 
Flowers, and House Plants, will be put up at Auction, with prizes 
for those who may be the first to name correct solutions that will 
be worth striving for. These will be named in detail, in the next 
issue of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The first number of our New Volume will also be enlivened by 
contributions in verse, “appropriate to the occasion,—that charm- 
ing writer of poesy and song, Clinton Scollard writing of “A Morn 
in Merry May,” and Kate Putman Osgood of a ‘“ May Blossom,” 
that will touch a responsive chord in every loving mother’s heart; in 
addition to other poetic gems of springtime freshness and béauty. 

In addition to this brief mention of choice selections of literary 
diet, our Bill of Fare for the new volume, we are warranted in say- 
ing, will be far richer and more appetizing than anything we have 
as yet spread before our readers. Our parlor and sitting room 
center tables, library desk, dining room and kitchen tables, pantry 
shelves and refrigerator, even, are loaded with articles of merit 
now waiting a place in the pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and 
our Portfolio of Sundries has a never ending list of good things 
from which to draw, should there be a short crop on account of a 
drouth or a freshet—the latter most probable—of MS. food from 
our contributors, for the literary entertainment and sustenance of 
our readers. 


GREETINGS, OLD AND NEW. 
A curious form of social greeting that is yet found in som 
quarters is worth a moment’s consideration before it dies out alt 
gether. Elderly people can go back to their childhood’s days an 


call to mind that it was a frequent greeting in New England fi 


one to say, generally a woman, “’Pears to me you aint a-lookir’ 


very well,” or, “ How thin and pale you look,” the remark bein 
always accompanied on the part of the remarker with a lengthen¢ 
face and a lugubrious expression. Remarks of this nature sti 
survive to some extent, though they are not now, as_ before 
prompted by the feeling that “ this is a sad world.” 

All this goes back to Puritanism ; and, if we would seek its origit 
we should have to go back of that to the days of a purer heathenisn 
The New Mexican penitentes walk on cactus thorns and lacerat 
their flesh, and many of the lower races subject themselves t 
voluntary torture in connection with their religious observances 
The acts are expressive of subjection to the deity; but the origina 
significance becomes lost in the course of time and the custom 
continue merely as customs. 

An intense revival of this idea occurred with the rise of Pur 
tanism, intensified by a vivid realization of the import of th: 
doctrines of election and future, eternal punishment. It was no 


the shadow of a belief with those people, but an intense reality 


It was awful to smile in the face of such a possible and even prol 


able doom. An oppressive gloom settled over the country, exti 


guishing the light of cheerfulness and effusive happiness. Ar 
incubus of dreadful night sat on the people. 

Greetings and conversation caught the gloom. It was wicked t 
joke or laugh ; amusements mocked an awful, impending eternity 
Once in a while a man, more overcome with the belief than others 
would castigate himself, and a man was actually known to do: 
sack cloth and to wallow in ashes. “ The flesh” must not be 
pampered, but, rather, it must be scourged and its corruption mus 
be gloried in. Sickness and disease were the consequences of thi 
vileness of the flesh and, as they had a religious sanction, they 
were very proper things to have. 

The question, “ Are you a professor?” may have been of mor 
momentous import, but it was asked with hardly more unctior 
and darker gloom than was the question, “ Do you enjoy poo 
health?” Poor health was undoubtedly enjoyed, particularly by) 
women, who could appreciate the accompanying sympatheti 
gratification better than men could. ‘The expression seem 
funny enough now, but the day was, when, to have poor health 
was to do penance for having such vile flesh, and that wa: 
enjoyable—after a fashion. 

It is possible now to go into the country and meet some ok 
acquaintance who will greet you by remarking, “ How bad you ar 
a-lookin’,” at the same time drawing down her face with a shade o 
the same lugubrious expression that her Puritan ancestors wer 
fond of; while, perhaps, at that very moment, you may be weigh 
ing as much as you ever did in your life, have as full cheeks anc 
present as healthful an appearance. Nowadays most people loo! 
upon such remarks as annoying; but, after all, who can help bu 
pity those who greet you with this relic of Puritanism and thus 
confess, at once, that they are deficient in politeness and famili 
arity with the world of to-day? 

Who does not prefer the world that welcomes you with heart: 
words of good cheer? the world that bids you hope for the future 
and gives encouragement to sympathy and happiness? Who doe 
not prefer the friend who aims to make you cheerful and wh: 
greets you with a spontaneous welcome? Away with the age an: 
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next entertainment in this line, 


Goop 


people who would cover the day with the darkness of night, 
» would paralyze aspiration and the best social feelings ! 


ie greeting that the people of to-day want is that which shall 


rafriend’s house pervaded by solemnity and gloom, where a 
| is not free to laugh and play. Rational pleasure is now an 
ct in life—a pleasure of intellect and feelings, a pleasure re- 
to the future as well as to the present—and this pleasure can- 
ve had without friends who are cheerful and regardful of the 


ngs of others. Let the greeting abound in hearty and hopeful 


iS « 


spirits, and not endeavor to oppress with exaggerated ills and 


D> 


i border line of mourning around the occasion. 


OUR ANAGRAMMATICAL GARDEN. 


* Flowers expand their light and sunlight wings, 
£ 44 g 


Teaching us by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things.” 


ir Anagrammatical Feast and Anagrammatica 


»] 


h we have placed Two Hundred and Fifty Cultivated 
Flowers and House Plants, for examination and 
A numbered list of these will be given in the nex 

1» HOUSEKEEPING, No. Two, Volume Five, of 


An effort will be made to give ail, as nearly as possible, an 


tunity to enter the Garden at the same time 


m may be made at the pleasure of the visitors. 
make it an object to give our Garden a careful cons 


gnition and correct name of every flower and pl 


ged to award: 


+} } 


ye will make the following awards : 


FIRST. 


WEBSTER’S STANDARD UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


SECOND, 


GOODHOLMES’ Domestic CYCLOPEDIA, 


best and most popular work of its kind published. 


rHIRD. 


HITING’S STANDARD POLITE CORRESPONDENCI 


for the next twelve correct solutions, in the order of th 


. each a set of 


BRADLEY’S GAME OF WORDS AND SENTENCES. 


Game, or set of Card Letters has been successfull 


il parties in solving the problems of our Anagrammatical 


and Anagrammatical Auction, and are much sou; 


ving the present fashion of Word Building. 


shall be glad to see every reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
Garden Party, the only restriction upon the conduct of visi- 
eing that it will not be well to attempt to pluck a. flower, or 


priate a plant until it is fully identified and its name correctly 


d. 


SAMPLE COPIES OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


h of the subscribers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as may know 
ieighbor or friend, who would appreciate the examination of 
y, with a view of subscribing, will oblige us by sending a 

card, giving us the address of the parties to whom they 
\like to have a copy sent. A copy of the present issue, the 


No. of Volume Five, will be sent to such addresses, and in 


its of the party forwarding us the address. 


They do not delight to 
> 


ell attended and found so enjoyable, that we have 


an Anagrammatical Garden, it 


vh 
When tne 


the authors of the first three correct solutions which 


where itis desired, the magazine will be sent with the com- 
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MISS CORSON’S MEALS FOR THE MANY. 

We find much interest expressed in Miss Corson’s Series of 
papers, the initial number of which is given in this issue of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. It is the purpose of the author to make them of 
much practical value to economically disposed and inexperienced 
housekeepers, and they will contain the essence of what she has 
formerly prepared and published so successfully in connection 
with this department of household life. To the end that they may 
be made of the most possible service to housekeepers of inexperi- 
ence, and those of moderate means, as well, she asks the readers 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to forward her purpose in this regard by 


the following announcement : 


“To enable us to discuss the subject intelligently, the people in 
whose interest we write will do well to send all possible informa- 


tion concerning the line 


of food they habitually purchase, the uten- 


Ss hey use in cooki g, the che apest and most abundant of their 
le supplies, the kind of recipes that would prove most accept- 


>to them, how long time they have for preparing the different 


meals, and the time of day when they can give the greatest atten- 
tion to cookery. One pol we shall seek to cover is the prepara- 
tion of dishes in the space of half or three-quarters of an hour.” 


CATHERINE OWEN’S CANDY MAKING. 


The very popular Series of Catherine Owen’s papers on Candy 


Making, recently published in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, are now 
being prepared by the author for re-publication in book form, uni- 
form in size of page, and style of printing, with “ Perfect Bread” 
une IN y to Cooking,” « i double the number of 
pages of these last named books. lemand for the numbers of 
Goob HOUSEKEEPING containing these papers has been such that 
we have been called upon to reprint some of them in order to supply 


calls for these Candy papers. We shall, therefore, put the 
book to press as soon as the very busy author can revise and re- 


arrange the papers for single volume p 


tblication. We hope to 
have the book ready for mailing in from four to six weeks. 


g 

The popular demand for this book is indicated by the fact that 
orders have been received for it before « ur order book was opened, 
or an announcement even of the publication in book form had 
been made. This book will be the third in the Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING Press Series. 


PERFECT BREAD. 


Catherine Owen's serial, bearin 


» above title, which appeared 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, has recently been published in pamphlet 
form. It makes a neat little book of sixty-four pages, and con- 


tains over fifty recipes for making breads of all kinds, includ- 


ing recipes for the preparation of yeast, and instructions, which 

if closely followed, will enable any housewife to be sure of always 

having perfect bread. Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents, by the 


publishers of Goon HOUSEKEEPIN«¢ 


TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 
The popular serial, “Ten Dollars Enough, or How to Live 
Well on Ten Dollars a Week,” by Catherine Owen, 


s of prac- 


tical value to every housekeeper, and commanded wide attention 


and much favorable comment during its publication in Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING. It has been published in book form, making 
a handsome duodecimo volume of about three hundred pages, 
and it will be sent post paid to any address on receipt of 
one dollar. 


A KEY TO COOKING. 

This work, of which the author, Catherine Owen, says, “I do not 
think anything I shall ever be able to write will be more valuable 
to the inexperienced cook than this book,” has been published in 
paper cover, uniform with “ Perfect Bread,” in our Goop HousE- 
KEEPING Press Series, and orders for the same will now be 
promptly filled. Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price, 2 
ceats, by the publishers, Clark W. Bryan & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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TABLE SUPPLIES AND ECONOMIES. 


Wuat to Buy, WHEN to Buy, AND How To Buy 
AND WELL. 


WIS 


Prepared Expressly for Goob HOUSEKEEPING by Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 
The fish market is better supplied with both standard sorts, and deli- 
Brook trout have not been in such 
Live trout are sold 


cacies than it has been in along time. 
slow demand in ten years as they are this season. 
from tanks for $1.50 a pound; those from Long Island, dead, are $1 
and Canada wild trout cost from 40 to 50 cents a pound; epicures prefer 
the latter for the finest flavor. Connecticut river shad have begun their 
run, they weigh six pounds and are 75 cents each. Hudson river shad are 
50 cents for roes and 4o cents for bucks; they average from 5 to 534 
pounds. North Carolina shad are very good and sell for 30 and 4o cents ; 
shad rows are large and plump, and bring 25 cents a pair. Oregon salmon 
is somewhat lower-priced, the best cut costing 4o cents a pound. Kenne- 
bec salmon is 55 cents a pound. Fresh mackerel bring 8, 10, 15 and 25 
centseach. Spanish mackerel are fluctuating from go to 50cents a pound. 
There are few sea bass on the benches, which bring 25 cents a pound; 


and a limited amount of Southern blue fish that cost 20 cents a pound. 
Kingfish, one of the richest of the breakfast fish are 25 cents a pound, 
Pompano is plentiful and 4o cents a pound. Frogs legs are very fine but 
small. If of an even size and fried brown they make a handsome garnish 
for fish, laid in a curve from head to tail along a broiled salmon for in- 
stance. Whitebait are being used for garnishing also; they are 30 cents 
a pound. Flounders and perch are 1o cents, haddock 1s 7 cents and cod- 
fish 6 and 7 cents a pound. Lobsters have declined to 10 cents a pound, 
from rates unprecedented that have been the rule for three months past. 
When terrapin begin to crawl they are no longer fit to eat, they are just 


out of season. Green turtle are scarce and 20 cents a pound. Shrimps 


and prawns cost $1.50 a gallon. Soft-shell crabs have just appeared and 
are $4a dozen. Mussels are 75 cents a bushel; these are yearly becom 
Fresh 


Salmon trout from Lake End, are 20 


ing better liked; they are an excellent a ion to many dishes. 
caught whitefish ‘are 18 cents. 


cents and green pickerel cost 15 cents a pound. 


DAIRY SUPPLIES. 


State and Pennsylvania eggs are 17 cents a dozen; fresh-iaid eggs from 
near-by localities are 20 cents a dozen. 

The best butter is now 28 cents a pound, cooking butter is from 16 to 20 
cents a pound. The scrapings of butter tubs, which come off the edges, 
are sold for 10 cents a pound. These are excellent for cooking, if melted, 
when the specks will rise to the surface and may be skimmed off. 


Scrapings of the finest butter that 
may be bought, and are much better than cooking butter that costs more. 


are taken off to make edges smooth 


VEGETABLE 


Maine Rose and Hebron Beauty potatoes cost from $2.50 to $2 


barrel. Scotch Magnum Bonums are much better than the domestic old 
potatoes, and cost from $2.50 to $2.75 a bag. Florida potatoes bring 
from $3.25 to $52.5 a barrel, and 25 cents a half peck; and those from 
Bermuda cost from $6.25 to $7.75 a barrel, and 50 cents a half peck. All 
Southern vegetables are considerably backward, and unusually high- 
Asparagus is from Norfolk and Delaware; also from the south- 
ern part of New Jersey. It is very good, and costs from 30 to 60 cents a 
head. String beans are 40 cents a small measure. The finest are from 
New Orleans. Key West tomatoes are 35 cents a quart; those from Ber- 
Green peas arrive in excellent condition. The 
Champions are best, and 50 cents a half peck; if shelled, they are 75 
cents a quart. 


priced 


muda are 20 cents. 


Lettuce is 
Radishes are very plentiful ; those from hot-houses cost 
3 cents a bunch; the Southern bring 1% cents a bunch. Spinach keeps 


Bermuda onions are ro and 15 cents a quart. 
5 cents a head. 


very dear; it is 35 cents a half peck. Virginia kale is 25 cents a half 
peck. New turnips are 3 cents a bunch. Bermuda beets cost 35 cents a 
dozen. Florida beets are 5 cents each. Mushrooms are go cents a pound. 
Cucumbers from Florida are poor, and 12 cents each. Those from New 
Orleans are prime, and from 8 to 12 cents. Hot-house cucumbers cost 
from 15 to 25 cents. Watercresses are coming in from Long Island 
brook-sides, and are 1o cents a quart. Charleston cauliflowers are small, 
but very fair; they are 15 cents each. Charleston celery is 50 cents a 
bunch. Old Long Island celery is very poor, and 20 and 25 cents 
a bunch. Egg plants bring from 15 to 4o cents, according to size. 
Florida cabbages cost 15 cents a head. Pie plant is 10 cents a bunch. 
florida squash are 5 cents each. Charleston leeks are 10 cents a bunch. 
French artichokes, grown in New Orleans, are offered in this market for 
from 8 to 15 cents. 

FRUITS. 


Strawberries from Charleston are very uneven in size and poor in 
quality. They are 75 cents a box. Hot-house berries are. large and 
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luscious, and $1 a cup or one-third of a quart. Hot-house peaches are 


in steady supply, and 75 cents each. Strawberry pineapples from I 
vanna bring 30 and 4o cents each. 
Cattina blood oranges are 60 cents a dozen. Messinas bring from 20 
yo cents, Indian Rivers from 4o cents to $1. Cantaloupes from New ( 
Hot-house grapes are $4.50 and $6 a pow 
Catawba grapes are exhausted. 
pound. Lemons bring 20 cents and grape fruit from 75 cents to $1 
dozen. Tamarinds bring 75 cents a pound. 


leans cost $1 each. 


Malagas are from 20 to 50 cents 


HOW TO BUY VEGETABLES. 

The housewife in marketing for vegetables will find the freshest at t 
lowest prices in the large food depots, and on no account should patri 
ize green grocers unless she is regardless of the pennies. For instan 
a quart of string beans costs 35 cents in the up-town market or groce 
In buying string beans sclect t 
flat Ruby bean, and not the white Refugee now in season which is rou 
and has a tougher string. It is a problem how to keep the family 


while for 4o cents two quarts are sold. 


potatoes at this time when domestic stock is poor and new potatoes s 


dear. Scotch Magnum Bonums are the soundest of old potatoes and t 
most profitable. They have a greenish skin but are thoroughly rij 
They should be eaten as soon as cooked 
much less in price are not nearly as excellent as those from Berm: 
which possess the finest flavor of all potatoes. Floridas grow in a d: 
soil which sticks so to them that they are washed before shipping 
make them presentable, which causes them to rot more rapidly tl 
otherwise. It is not well to purchase new potatoes this month by 


barrel, for although Bermudas will keep the best, neither these 


Floridas yet possess any staying qualities. The wisest plan is to | 
Scotch potatoes for mashing, frying, etc., and to purchase a measur¢ 
Bermudas to boil in their jackets with the fish course. 


All vegetables that it is possible to get in quantity will save a lary 


amount. Of course these must be looked after and managed so 


none will decay. In selecting tomatoes buy those from Florida at $1 


a crate which contains 7 quarts. 


These are much preferable to tl 
from Bermuda at $1.15 a quart, which are hollow and pithy. Place 
tender vegetables in a cool place where there are no draughts. | 
tomatoes on a tray paper-covered shelf so they will not touch each ot 
and cull daily the ripest for use. Bermuda onions can be bought by 
box for $1.50; they are now at their best. Select the pinkish one 
these are the sweetest. 

Asparagus of good quality is never alow-priced vegetable, and sel 
falls below 25 cents a bunch for the large ‘‘Colossal.”’ ‘* Callings’ 
asparagus which means the inferior stalks, are sold for 15 cents a bi 
and even lower at times. At any of the wholesale dealers a box or di 
bunches may be purchased for 50 cents less on this quantity. It is 
less to purchase in this way unless it can be placed in a refrigerato: 
will keep finely a week if placed with the ends standing in an inc 
water in an ice box. Green peas are very expensive eating until they 
rive from near-by gardens. In selecting snap the pods, and if 
break off sharp they are fresh. In cooking peas when they are so 
as at present they can be made to go much further by adding milk a 
slight thickening. In purchasing watercresses, which are so delig] 
for breakfast salad, buy a whole basket for 4o cents instead of by 
Place the basket in the refrigerator and keep ice on the gi 
some time before using. Cucumbers from hot houses may be purch 


quart. 


» a dozen when they sell for 25 cents each. Select those tha 


dark green and rough skinned. 


for $1.5 


Bermuda beets are among the most profitable and delicious of 
early vegetables from the South. A crate of these will keep till eat 
put in a cool place and daily picked over. Beets boiled and thin s 
go a good ways, they have a sweet, fresh earthy flavor; they do not 
half as much purchased by the crate as the measure or dozen. Rad 
from hot-houses are the only profitable ones to buy, those from the S 
are woody and pithy; if the little end root will keep off they are fres 
if not they are stale. Dealers frequently keep them sprinkled so 
look bright when they are old and wilted. Spinach holds very dear 
ts not plentiful. Dealers who keep fancy stuff such as mushr 
and artichokes, and secure the first greens as they appear us 
charge from 3 to 5 cents more on a half peck to pay them for their « 
When new beets from near-by hot-beds com 
” on, which are the most delightful spi 


prise in novelties. 
buy them with the “ tops 


greens. Kale is now 20 cents a half peck, and when fresh is exce le 


for boiling the same as spinach. When sea kale isto be had the g 
may be stripped from the center vein of the leaf, which, if cook« 
asparagus, is nearly as good. Then the greens are prepared for sp 
The finest lettice is that grown under glass, it is so perishable that 
never best to buy in any quanity. Select that which is white at the 
of the leaf; the crisp and curly sorts are preferred to the long leaved. 


Oranges are steadily advancing 


Florida new potatoes althou, 
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OLTONS 


pare Extracts of Choicest Fruit 
HE Unequeted Strength for 
r of old. Winning friends 
everywhere, DE ALERS TRERL E SALES WITH THEM, 


Home-Made Bread Bakeries. 
300 IN USE, 

Portable Oven, three sizes, 60, 100 and 150 loaves. 
How to bake a barrel of flour into bread for five cents. 
Send for 12-page pamphlet. 

ADAM REID, Patentee and Mfr., 

119 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


LEBOSQUET 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY, 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET ERCS., 75 Union St., Boston, 


-WILBUR'S | 


The Finest Powdered Choco.a use, | 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send (Q stamps 
Jor trial can, H. O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 


Dr. MoLEswortuH & 
5 Co’s CELEBRATED In- 
JECTING AND SUCTION 
SYRINGE. Superior to 
all other instruments. 

Endorsed by the leading physicians. Price," $2.00. | 

For sale Wholesale and Retail, by | 

| 


RECISTERED 
MA 


DR. MOLESWORTH & CO., | 
69 Gold Street. New York. 
Send for full descriptive circular, FREE 


MORPHINE HABIT 
xD AT | 


ment ‘and eo asked until you are | 
benefited. 1, ono Cures in Six Months, 
B 

| 


EMED EE. AT 
LAFAYETTE. Ind 


Dr. KELLEY’s MEDICATED ARM. 


SHIELDS & DRESS PROTECTOR, 
at ail “Drv Goods SWEATING ARM PITS 
sure cre tor SWEATING FEET 
Both highly endorsed. Shields 50c. per Pair; Sudo 


25e. per box postpaid, Mrs. Ida 8. Wilmeroth, 
Supply Depot, Room 45, Madison 8t., Chicago. 


model of luxury and convenienc 
sickness or in health, 
of position, Simple, elegs 
able. Unlike otherchairs ae 
it can be adjusted by the 
sitting it. We also manufact- 
are Wheel and Physicians’ Chairs, 
frea, i 


paper. 
Stevens Chair_C 
Ho. Sixt Sty 


burs. 


RAVEN GLOSS 


Positively contains oil Softe ns and preserves leather. Is 
economical. Makes ladies’ shoes look new and natural: 

not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of false and mis- 
leading statements. Butrron & Orr ey, Mfrs., N. Y. 


t self- 
tea artes. cts, 


g lessons in either art 2O cts. 


No cepted. Haven's Colle 
*hila., Pa. ; azo, LU. ; Cincinnati, San Francisco, Cal. 


OOD _HOUSEKEEPERS are invited to call at 
150 State street and examine the Model Grand 
Kange. It has all the latest improvements, such as 
Large Ventilated Oven, Magic Sifter, Solid End 
Hearth, Large Ash Pan, Water Front extended across 
end of fire box, insuring plenty of hot water. Do not 

buy a Range till you have seen the Model Grand. 
Particular attention paid to Furnace Work, Roofing, 
and all kinds of Job Work in Tin, Sheet Iron and 

Copper. WHITCOMB BROTHERS, 

150 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


nr WiLLIAMs’ PATENT 
LACIES READ THIS! ! 
is convenient and economical, anda perfect success in 
the hands of expert and novice for securing 
Salt Rising and Salt Rising Bread. 

A circular accompanies each Dough Raiser, giving 
method of making this famous bread, so highly prized 
by epicures, so strongly re commended for dyspeptics. 
Price $1.00. Address Mrs. G. A. WILLIAMS, 


1622 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


9@ Are the best in the world 
fora my to stamp Plush 
. Velvet, Linen or any other 


materiz I for Embroidery or 
Painting. All that is re- 
quired Is to pass a warm 
iron over the back of the | 
pattern and it leaves the 
design clear on the article. 
In stamping Plush or Vel- 
vet, pass the iron /ight/y | 
over the back of the paper | 

so as not tocrush the goods. 
A new book showing over 
400 designs sent on receipt | 
of 15 cents. A sheet con- 
taining 25 designs peaay to stamp sent on receipt of 


25cents. BRIGGS & CO,, 104 Franklin &t., N. Y. 


You Should Take | 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for that Cough, | 
and not let it continue to alarm your | 
friends and risk the rupture of a blood- 
vessel. “ When a young man, I had a 
terrible cough, for a long time. My 
friends thought IT was going into a de- 
cline. By the use of 


Ayer’s Cher 


ry Pectoral, the alarming symptoms 
disappeared and I speedly recovered.” 
— A.C. Bell, New Glasgow, N. 8. 

Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. | 


A Sure Remedy 


For Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, Pneu- 
monia, and all diseases of the Throat 
awl Lungs, is found in Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. ‘I had a severe attack of } 
Bronchitis. The usual remedies failed. 
In despair of finding anything to cure 
me, T bought a bottle of Ayer’s Cher- 


ry Pectoral, 


aud was helped from the first dose, 
Less than one bottle cured me,.”’— 
George B. Hunter, Altoona, Pa. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5, 


PACKER’S 


ALL-HEALING TAR SOAP. 


“Daily used with warm water for bathing infants, 
and by other persons who, from delic ateness of skin, 
or who are otherwise predisposed to skin diseases— 
part icularly with regard to the various forms of sebor- 
rhoea, eczema, and tinea of the scalp (to which young 
children are most liable)—it 1s a potent preventive. 
t is also an efficacious remedy in the treatment of such 
disez ases.’’— The Sanitarian, New York. 


Those who use Packer’s Soap ye ordinary toilet 
purposes find it possessed - the highest quali ties; 
it is grateful to the senses ; is detergent, and by its 
use the skin is made delightfully soit, smooth and 
‘lastic, and its normal texture and tint improved, 


Sold by Druggists. 25 cts. per cake. 


Sample,{ 4 cents. Pamphlets and picture cards on 
application. 


THE PACKER Co., 
100 Fulton Street, New York. 


COOD NEWS 
19 LAD ES 


Greatest inducements ererok 
fered. Now’s your time to ie 
orders for our celebrated 
and Coffees and secures beauth 
ful Gold Band orMoss Rose Ohina 

: Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Mc -— ag Dinner Set, or Gold Band Mose 
Decorated ‘Toilet Bet. particulars dress 

THE a) MERICAN TEA CO., 

P, QO. Box and 33 St., New York, 


HORTH: AN Writing thorouphly taugn 
by mail or personally 
procured 4!! pupils when competentt 
~ W. Ge CHAFFEE, Oswego, 


1887-BABIES-1887. 


To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the ** sweet- 
est, fattest. healthiest baby in the cou ntry. Itisa 
beautiful picture, and will do any mother’ s heart good. 
It shows the good e ffects of using Lactated Food asa 
substitute for mothers’ milk. Much valuable infor- 
mation for the mother given. Give date of birth. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Lactated Food 


THE MOTHER’S FAVORITE 


Send for our Circular entitled 


‘Letters from Mothers, 


| which contains a large number of letters, many of 
| which say “ life of their baby was saved by the use 


of LACTATED FOOD. 

Read these letters and, if you wish, write to the 
mothers and get their opinion—every one will gladly 
answer. 


If your baby is not hearty and robust try it. 


LACTATED FOOD 


Is also a perfect nutrient for INVALIDS, 
In either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs 
always retain and relish it. Thousands of Physicians 
recommend it as the best of all prepared foods. 
Unequalled in DYSPEPSIA. 
150 Meals /or an infant for $1.00. 
Easily Prepared. At Druggists—25c., 5oc., $1. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Buriington, Vt. 
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CRUMBS FROM EVERYBODY'S TABLE. 


Swept Up AND CAREFULLY PRESERVED. 


BREAD A CENTURY OLD. 

The keeper of the archives for the Hungarian county of Mar- 
maros found lately, stowed away with some ancient registers, a 
packet bearing this inscription: “ Qualitas panis Marmatici in 
penuria, A. D. 1786.” (Quality of the Marmaros bread in the year 
of want, 1786.) The bread is partly composed of oatmeal, but the 
greater proportion of it is the bark of trees. The county authori- 
ties have directed the specimen to be preserved in the local 
museum.—Loudon Times 

THE COOKS OF EUROPE. 

After complimenting one of the chefs on his consummate skill in 
preparing a whole turkey in such transparent jelly that it seemed 
under a glass case, | ventured to ask him how the cooks of other 
countries compared with the French. With a smile of indulgence, 
he replied that a French cook was at the head of every toreign 
kitchen of distinction, and reminded me, beginning with the name 
of the Queen of England, that every crowned head in Europe pos- 
sessed one of those artists. ‘“ However,” he added, “in England 
one may have a roast well turned by a native, in Germany a potage 
may be intrusted to a medium German cook, and in Italy I will go 
so far as to say it would be presumptuous to attempt the prepara- 
tion of pastes against an Italian chef. After that you can draw the 
ladder.—Whitehall Review. 


MEN AND WOMEN AT THE TABLE. 

Everything you can eat with a small spoon was invented for 
women. It was delicate flattery in the male sex to thus infer the 
dainty size of the female mouth. There is not so much difference 
in quantity of consumption between the two, but man, being 
naturally a coarser animal, thinks he has to eat most, and he uses 
a big spoon. but the little spoon goes oftener to the lips. The 
fact is that woman’s great joke on man is the way she allows him 
to think things and never undeceives him. A man takes up the 
bill of fare and smacks his lips and makes a great show of appetite 
and enjoyment. A woman never makes any demonstration, but 
the simple, innocent way in which she gets away with the menu is 
delightful. A man howls when he is hungry. A woman never says 
she is hungry; she just waits till the man howls, and, under the 
cover of his enormous appetite and fierce demonstration, she has 
a good square meal, and he thinks she is so delicate.—Sanx 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Ilor WATER AND THE APPETITE. 

It is a specialty of sanitary reformers, who are among the most 
useful of the many intellectual nuisances in the world, to be 
deficient in the quality of humor. One of them, some years ago, 
recommended that a man’s dead relatives should be burned at the 
corners of the streets, to save gas-lamps; another, not two years 
ago, lectured on the unhealthiness of boots in bedrooms, and 
recently, Mr. Mansergh, at the close of a most sensible address to 
the Sanitary Congress on water supply, brought in his views on 
teetotalism in the oddest way. He told his audience that “ syste- 
matic hot-water drinking had been proved in America to be de- 
structive of the appetite for alcohol.” We entirely believe him, 
and if he extended the destructive effect to the appetite for mutton 
chops, fruit, or wheaten bread, we should believe him also. But 
why limit us to hot water, when tartar emetic, ipecacuanha, unre- 
fined cod-liver oil, and perhaps twenty other drugs, would be at 
least equally potent? The old remedy of Rechab, total abstinence, 
is an easier one than that, and as perfectly effective as long as it 
is pursued. The difficulty of the temperate is not to leave off 
alcohol, but to believe in the use of leaving off. They do not find 
that the most perfect abstainers in the world, life convicts, become 
better people.—Lonudon Spectator. 


PoIsoONsS AND Docrors’ SERVANTS. 
It would be interesting to know how many servant girls and boys 
in buttons in the service of doctors have unrestricted aceess to 
wholesale supplies of deadly poison of every kind. Unless the 


majority of medical men are more careful than Dr. Bayfield, of | 


Lavender Hill, the prospect is not reassuring. From the confes- 


sion of Emily Parry, aged 18, it seems that this damsel, having had 


| a tiff with her feliow-servant, Alice Tharby, ran into her master’s 


surgery with the pot of tea which Alice had just made and poured 
into the pot the contents of several bottles, including one of laud- 
anum. She then performed a similar process on the milk jug, 
which received the contents of a bottle of chloroform. Emily does 
not seem to have been a wholly depraved girl. She only wanted 
“to get Alice into a row,” and she was merely oblivious of the pos- 
sible consequences to third parties. There are so many really 
dangerous characters about, however, that her exploit should bea 
warning to doctors generally.—Zonudon Truth. 


MEAT TO BE BOLTED, Nor EATEN. 

Mr. Gladstone is “ out of it” again. Everybody has heard how 
the late Prime Minister ascribes his splendid health to having 
learned one simple physiological lesson—namely, to make twenty- 
five bites at every bit of meat. Mr. Lyttelton has recorded the 
fact in his little book on training, and Sir John Lubbock repeated 
it the other day in an address on technical education. And now 
there comes a * Physiologist F. R. S.,” who writes to the 77mes to 
say that the pretty little tale is merely “another illustration of 
great ignorance of natural things in the presence of high and even 
wonderful conceptive faculties.” So far from needing twenty-five 
bites, meat does not need any bites at all, for it is digested not by 
the mouth juices (as vegetable substances are), but by the stomach 
juices, and as the secretions of the mouth are alkaline, whereas the 
digestive fluid for meat is acid, too much mastication actually 
interferes with digestion. So Mr. Gladstone must go to school 
again after all and learn the old nursery saw, “to bolt the meat, 
but chew the potatoes.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


DISINFECTING Rooms. 

Drs. Guttmann and Merke, of the City Hospital Moabit, in 
Berlin, have made an investigation as to the relative value of 
various methods of disinfecting inhabited rooms. The main points 
kept in view in the inquiry were that a satisfactory method should 
destroy the vitality of bacteria, should not injure the house or 
furniture, should not be dangerous to the health of the person 
in the house or of the person applying it, should involve the 
Jeast possible labor in its use and be as cheap as possible. The 
bacillus antrax was taken as the test organism and was dried 
in silk fibres and scattered through the room, on the rugs, etc. 
Disinfection was attempted by rubbing the floors, ceilings and 
walls with disinfectant fluids, and by spraying the same on the 
rugs, etc. The solutions experimented with were a 5 per cent. 
solution of carbolic acid, and solutions of bichloride of mercury 
of various strengths. Their conclusion is that a solution of bi- 
chloride of mercury, 1 to 1,000, used as a wash and a spray, is 
the most certain, the cheapest and in all respects the best for 
disinfecting inhabited rooms.—Sanilary Engineer. 


A pail of butter accidentally dropped into a cistern in Palmyra, 
Mo., was recovered four years after. When the cover was re- 
moved the butter seemed to be in perfect condition, sweet and 
firm, but in a few moments it was as strong as the strongest 
boarding house butter in history. 

Miss Parloa is a brave woman. At one of her cooking classes, 
lately, something slipped, and boiling water ran over her hands. 
The pupils cried out; the lecturer did not change a muscle. She 
sprinkled the burns with soda, bandaged them with her handker 
chief, and went on with the lesson, her hands swelling into puffy 
balls of pain before her hearers’ eyes, but not distracting her from 
her lecture, or causing a moment’s stoppage in her running fire of 
jokes.—Woman’s Journal. 

The architect of a new house in Plainfield, N. J., claims to hav 
earned distinction by providing a thorough ventilation for th« 
soiled linen closet on the second floor, and by thus removing from 
the house one of its oldest and commonest nuisances. He has 


| sealed the interior of the closet with strips of Georgia pine, has 


projected from its roof a ventilating pipe which is higher than the 
highest part of the building, and has arranged for the entrance o! 
air by means of a slat door. It is a modest piece of sanitary) 
engineering, he says, “ but I don’t know of another architect wh: 
has attempted it,” 
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| 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


| 
Messrs. | 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. | 


Are now offering complete lines 
of the 


FURLEY AND BUTTRUM BRAND ” 


of Merino Underwear—in 
weights adapted to the Spring 
and Summer season ~for Ladies, 
Gentlemen and Children. 

These goods are not excelled 
by any line of English manufac- 
ture, are moderate in price, and 
guaranteed to be in every re-. 
spect as represented. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


from any part of the country 
will receive careful and prompt 
attention. 


JAMES MeCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and llth Street, 
New York 


SILK RIBBONS! 


| 
We have purchased at | 


recent wuviesale auciion 
Bales several large lots of 
Rew nants of Silk Rivbons 
at prices which will en- 
able us to offer splendid 
bargains. Theseremnants 
are allirom two to three 
yards and upwards in 
length, and many of them 
are the finest quality of 
Ribbonsin the market, of 
differeut widtha, in a 
vaiiety of fashionable | 
Shades,in fact, nearly all | 
colors are represented ; 
also diffe rentkinds ot Rib- 
bons adapted for bonnet 
strings, neckwear, trim. 
ming for hatsan: dresses, 
bows, scarfs, etc.,etc. No 
lady can purchase such 
j \\ fine ribbons as these at 
any etere in the land for four times the money. If you will agree 
to show the goods tofriends. and aid as te makesales, we will send 
sample box of these elerant ribbons for 33-8 cents iD at +mpsa, 
wo boxes 60 cts. Four boxes $1.00, Ten boxes $2. A \dress 
PARIS AGENCY, 7 West Broadway, New York. 
$70 IN GOLD We will give to the one sending 
us the Greatest Number of Words 


mposed from the sentence 


“SPOT KING,” 


No one of the letters to be duplicated, and none but 
rds of the English Language. Write plainly and 
mber each word. §$§ to the first, $2 to the next 
ee, and $2 to the next three, all answers to be in 
fore May tst, 1887. Address with stamp. 


UNION CHEMICAL CO., HoLyoxk, Mass. 


‘Spot King,” the wonder of modern times for wash- 
,and cleansing. Costs but 10c. Grocers have it. 


iS EMILY FAITHFULL says :—** We have 
watched the effects of Crossy’s VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has 
suffered with indigestion all her life ; after tak- 

ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘1 feel another person. 
it s a pleasure to live.’ We urge you to put it to the 


test, for in several cases, personally known to us, sig- 
nal benefits have been derived from its use.” 
_Crossy’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a cure for 
all nervous disorders.” or by mail 
56 W. 25TH 8T., 


$1. 
EW YORE 


| Toact as agent for this charming new way to record 


| gant style. 


PROF. CHS. LUDWIG VON SEEGER 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University ; 
Knight of the Royal Austrian order of the Iron | 
Crown ; Knight Commander of the Royal Spanish 
Order of Isabella: Knight of the Royal Prussian 
Order of the Red Eagle ; Chevalier of the Legion of | 
Honor, & c., &¢., says.: 


“LIEBIG CO’S COCOA BEEF TONIC, 
should not be confounded with the horde of thrashy | 
cure alls. It is in no sense of the word a patent reme- 
dy. 1 am thoroughly conversant with its mode of 
preparation and know it to be not only a legitimate | 
pharmaceutical product, but also worthy of the high 
commendations it has received in all parts of the 
world. It contains essence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, 
Iron and Calisaya, which are dissolved in pure gen- 
uine Spanish Imperial Crown Sherry. 

Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, 
Dyspeptic, Bilious, Malarious or afflicted with weak | 
kidneys. Beware of Imitations. | 


Her Majesty's Favorite Cosmetic Glycerine. 


Used by Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales and the nobility. For the skin, Complexion, 
Eruptions, Chapping, Roughness. #1.00, Of Drug- 
gists. 


LIEBIG CO’S Genuine Syrup of Sarsaparilla, 
is guaranteed as the Best Sarsaparilla in the market. 


N. Y. Depot, 388 MURRAY STREET. 


A BABY WANTED 


In every home 


| 


the baby’s doing as shown in 


BABY’S KINGDOM 


Wherein may be chronicled by the loving mother 
the story of the events, happenings and cunningness 
attending the progress of * My Baby,” as a memento 
for grown-up days. 


Designed and Illustrated by 
ANNIE F. Cox. 


Printed in colors. Bound in ele- | 
Cloth and gold $3.75. Turkey morocco | 
$7.50 ; tree-calf, $7.50; Spanish calf, $7.50. 
Sent by Mail postpaid on receipt of price. Cata- 
logue sent free on application to 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Please mention this magazine. 


WE WANT EVERY 


HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


which will be sent free on receipt of address, 
with name of th s paper, Full ized box, postpaid 
for ic. in stamps. For sale everywhe e. 
See that is on each 
ELEGTRO-SILICON 


THE ELECTRO SILICON 7? St.. New York 


| cious diet. 


CGCRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for immediate 
use. Unequalled for children and /nvalids. A deli- 
Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspep- 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36c. 


Our Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 


Send $1, f2. $3 or $5 for a sample 
retail box by Express, of the best 
candies in America, put up in elegant 
boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
for presents. Express charges light. 
Refer to all Chicago. Try it once. 


Sole Manufacturers. 


| Address, 
| c. F. GUNTHER, 
| Confectioner, 


WRRENS 
DRESS-MAKING 
The best in the world. For sale everywhere. 
Directions for use.—Attach directly to the open seam 
by sewing through the Featherbone. 


F. KNAPPE, 


| State Street, Springfield, Mass. | 


UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 


| Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, | 


in all grades, Curtain Poles, Sash Rod 
Upholstery, Drapers’ Goods, 
Fringes, etc. 
ALSO 


WINDOW’ SHADES, 


Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 

We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your fine draperies 
and upholstering done. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. *, KNAPPE, 

117 State St., near Main, Springfield, Mass. | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
Kestores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only | 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Lottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Urleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


*°Y GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


| free by mail. 
| per doz. 


Are the Fastest Selling Household Goods for both 
sexes extant. 250 to 500 per ct. profit. All new. 
No competition. Light to long transpor- 
tation and exporting. Samples free to those who 
mean business. Send at once for new 4o-p. catalogue. 


GEO. 8. I. WHITE, Specialty M'f'r. 
L. Box 255, Danbury, Conn, 


HOME 
COMFORTS. 


Make the old ladies happy! 
No more sore feet. Only $2.25 
a pair. BROADHURST Bros., 
Shoe Store, Main St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


The only med- 

ROUP RE DY icine known that 
will cure Mem- 

branous Croup. The proprietor of this medicine 
has used it in his private practice for the past twenty 
years, and in every case of any kind of Croup it 
has never failed to cure. The remedy is taste- 
less and perfectly harmless, containing no poison or 
deleterious drugs. Sample with directions sent 
Price 50 cts. per box. Four dollars 
C. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N. ¥. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. Ricuarp S. 
RosenTHat, is the only successful method ever devised for 
one to learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for books of 
either language. Sample copy, Part 1., 25 cents. Liberal 
terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


ON THE SUSQUEHANNA. 

In many respects Dr. William A. Hammond's last novel is his 
best. It is interesting and dramatic, exciting at times, even to an 
uncomfortable degree. To use an expression too often abused, 
“there is not a dull page within its covers.” “On the Susque- 
hanna” contains all the elements necessary for a society novel, a 
detective story, and a five-act drama within its covers. 

Without a tiresome prelude, the author launches into the story. 
Francis Honeywood, the owner of the Susquehanna iron works, 
dies after confiding to his daughter the secret which has worn his 
life away. He believes her to be his illegitimate daughter, and upon 
his death-bed confides to her the secret of his youthful indiscretion, 
that of betraying the daughter of his landlady during his college 
days. He had offered to make all the reparation in his power—that 
of marrying the girl—but his offer had been refused, and up to 
within a short time before the opening of the story he had made 
her an ample allowance. Bidding his daughter find her mother, he 
dies, leaving Alana the heiress to the “ works ” and his wealth. 

The secret of her origin is a source of mortification to Alana. 
She vainly seeks to find her erring mother, to see her, “if only 
once to call her mother, though she be in a prison, or a poor house, 
or on the streets.” Aided by her lawyer she prosecutes her search, 
though vainly. John Benham, the superintendent of the works, 
loves Alana and, although she reciprocates his passion, she cleter- 
mines that it shall remain her secret—that he shall never know of it. 

A strike is instigated among the workmen by Todd, a discharged 
overseer. For sufficient cause ‘odd is arrested and jailed. He 
confesses that he is Alana’s uncle, and reveals the identity of her 
mother. The fact that she is the illegimate daughter of a convict 
woman and the niece of a murderer, is sufficient to make Alana, in 
her own estimation, unworthy of Benham’s love. She decides that 
she cannot marry him. Benham, believing that they are a gang of 
criminals who are weaving their web around the woman he loves, 
determines to unmask them and bring them to justice. How this 
is done and how Alana’s mother is proved to have been an inno- 
cent though weak tool in the hands of unscrupulous relatives, it 
would be unfair to the author to relate. 

The reader’s nerves fairly tingle with satisfaction over benham’s 
encounter in the woods with Todd. He overhears a portion of 
that arch-plotter’s plans, captures him, binds his hands behind 
him, and starts with his prisoner for the jail. Todd refuses to 
walk into captivity. Benham throws him, binds his feet, and pro- 
ceeds to drag him down the mountain by the heels. Todd's situa- 
tion was more than uncomfortable. ‘ His clothes were soon worn 
through ; the skin of his back was beginning to be abraded; that 
of his hands, when they had touched the ground, was gone after 
the first few steps, and if the thing continued all the way to the vil- 
lage there would be scarcely a vestige ot flesh, much less of skin 
on either his back or hands.” Discretion soon mastered his obsti- 
nacy. “Stop!” he cried. “I will walk.” 

Benham’s subsequent capture by Todd and his gang, their prep- 
arations to murder him, and the rescue by Dr. Arndell, and the 
shooting of the three desperadoes by the physician is intensely 
dramatic, and is but one of the numberless incidents, thrilling in 
the extreme, in which the story abounds. The characters are strik- 
ing and original, and no one of them is made prominent to the det- 
riment of another. The superintendent is the counterpart of many 
a man of the region,—practical, master of his business and born to 
command. Alana is “a perfect woman, nobly planned,” to love 
and be loved, to sacrifice herself for honor’s sake if needs must be. 
The story is located in and around Harrisburg, dealing with peo- 
ple, corporations, and localities which either exist in reality or its 
semblance. There is a rapidity of movement in the machinery of 
the plot, which is so full of dramatic effects that the reader is kept 
upon the guz vive until the climax is reached and until, with 
almost a sigh of relief, the book is closed. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Price $1.25. 


LIFE OF THOMAS H. BENTON. 
One of the most noble members of the old ante-bellum demo- 


cratic party was Thomas H. Benton. He was a stout opponent of 
dishonest money, and he gave a greater allegiance to the Union 


than he did to slavery, though this stand at last forced him out of 
public life. As the New York 7ribune says of him: “ There is 
something noble in the figure of the stately old man, defiant and 
courageous to the very end, and even the sonorous rhetoric of his 
last vows to the Union is not without the heroic ring. He was 
slow to see whither his party was going; but at least he could 
sacrifice himself in withstanding its evil courses.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, the biographer, views the subject under 
two aspects—first, as the representative of the Western spirit of 
expansion and acquisition, and, secondly, as the most gallant of the 
slave-holding democrats who loved the Union better than slavery, 
and fought the secessionist principle in their party to their latest 
breath. The author, however, ought to be criticised for using too 
much of the vigor and heat of the political campaign, for too much 
vehemence and combativeness, and for a disposition to indulge in 
sweeping censure or commendation unhampered by the details of 
fact. He shows an evident desire “to free his mina,” and does 
not see the necessity of giving reasons where expression of 


| opinion looks bare without them. The volume is the latest 


of the American Statesmen series. Boston: Houghton, Miffin 
& Co. Price $1.25. 
THE RUSTY LINCHPIN. 

The interest in Russian literature, which has been developed 
within the past two years, has opened up a new and wonderful 
field to translators and readers. Here comes a book, after the 
Russian of Mme. Kokhanovsky, which not only introduces to us a 
new author, but to a life and atmosphere so fresh and natural, that 
it is like breathing the air of Russia itself. The scene of the story 
is laid in a little settlement in one of the remote steppe provinces 
of Russia, in the heart of a productive region. The story is full of 
subtle charm, and the descriptions of the picturesque scenery of 
the steppes, the manner in which the estates are carried on, and 
of the indoor life and amusements of the people, are intensely in- 
teresting. ‘ The Rusty Linchpin” is one of the most charming of 
love stories, reaching its climax by the breaking down of a carriage 
through the loss of a linchpin. The volume contains a second 
story, * Luboff Archipovna,” which, in its way, is quite as fas- 
cinating as the other. It is pathetic as well as humorous, and 
sheds light upon some of the curious domestic customs of the 
Russians. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price $1.25. 


POSSIBILITIES. 

This story by Rev. Thomas L. Baily, shows how a departure 
from the old conventional methods and an infusion of common 
sense ideas into our educational methods would be productive of 
the most beneficial results. He shows us at the opening the pic- 
ture of a country village school which, through lack of tact and 
knowledge on the part of teachers and of interest on the part of 
parents, had become almost worthless. A new teacher with a 
mind and method of her own, is engaged fora term, and she sets 
at work with a determination to revolutionize the existing condition 
of things. It requires a good deal of tact and management to 
enlist parents and pupils in her plans, but she does it by quiet 
persistence, and the end of the term sees not only a remarkable 
change in the school, but in the village itself. It may not, admits 
the author at the close of the book, be possible always to succeed 
as did this teacher, but is not an approach to it among the possi 
bilities. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price $1.25. 


ABOUT MONEY AND OTHER THINGS. 

The author of “ “John Halifax, Gentleman,” has lately reprinte« 
a number of her short stories under the above title as a gift book 
Miss Mulock says, “I offer it as a Christmas remembrance fron 
an old friend, who has lived for sixty years and written books fo: 
forty years.” The sketches range “from grave to gay, from livel) 
to severe,” and are * About Money, ” “Six Happy Days, ” “Life anc 
Its Worth,” “The Story of a Little Pig,” “ Genius,” “ My Sister’ 
Grapes,” “On Sisterhoods,” “ Facing the World,” “A Paris 


Atelier,” and “ Kiss and Be Friends.” These stories cannot but 
make the reader happier, better and more thoughtful, and while 
intended more especially for the Christmas season, are as appro- 
priate for any and all seasons of the year. New York: Harper «& 
Brothers. 
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YIELDS t to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


diagonal ELASTICITY of the cloth (which cur — 
cover the Corsct requires no 


FITS PERFECTLY rime we 
TIME WORN 
ed by seller after 10 days wear, if not found the m 
PERI KT: FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corse 
everworn. See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by al 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.35 and upwards 


CROTTY BROS., CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN VAPOR STOVE CO. 
NORTH's VENTILATED RROILER, 


Weight under 5 lbs. 


Made of cast iron. 


Patent 
Pending. 


Has an opening in the center covered bya raised 
disc. This, with the raised lugs, holds the meat above 
the broiler proper, the hot air passing under the meat 
and out of the openings at the base of the cover, clos 
ing the pores of the meat, preserving the Jt uices and 
cooking the meat evenly. No drip wasted. Broils to 
perfection on any cook-stove with a hot fire without 
waiting for live coals; does not lessen the draft, nor 
interfere with other uses of the stove. Price, %1. To 
introduce goods will ship sample by express on receipt 
of 50 cents. Wealso manutacture the Front Rank 
Vapor Stove and North’s Excelsior Oven, the World’s 
Best. Will give aliberal discount on same in unoccu- 
pied teretioty Send for circular and price-list. 

MERICAN VAPOR STOVE CO. 
6 Champlain St., Clevelz and, Ohio 


LO K KEYS dispensed with. Science has per- 
6 C fected a now 
THOROUGHLY TesTED CLOCK SYSTEM, 
simple and durable, which winds by an Electric Mot- 
or known as THE SELF-WINDING CLOCK. 
Agencies to be established in every city and town in 
New England. For particulars address 
AMERICAN MFG. AND SUPPLY CO,, (Limited), 
ro and 12 Dey St., NEW YorK, or 
S. B. PARKER, New England Agent, 
342 MAIN ST., SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Always mention this paper when 
writing to advertisers. 


How to Make, Your Own 
By en Experienced Con- 
fectioner. Book containing 
68 


Recipes mailed on receipt of 
tocts, L. SCHWARZ 68 Fulton St., N. 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES 


L & CO. 


The Onlv Genuine Magnetic Curative Garments. 


| WAGNETIC KIDNEYWV 
| Warranted to cure the following diseases with- 
}out medicine: Pain in the Back, Hips, Head, or 
| Limbs, Nervous Debility, Lumbago, General Debil- | be relieved 


BELTS for men, 


a natural support, sending warmth, action, and life 
Millions of women are suttering now who would svon 
| and cured by the use of this nice, warm 
ity, Rh umatism, Paralysis, Neuralgia, Sciatica, | belt. If the back aches or pains you, this belt is the 
Diseases of the Kidneys, Spinal Diseases, Torpid gq juickest relief. If your kidneys are inflamed or other- 
Liver, Gout, Asthma, Heart Disease. Dyspepsia, wise diseased, the belt will soon distribute the con- 
Constipation, Erysipelas, Indigestion, Catarrh, Epi-| gested blood by revitalizing it; it consequently re- 
lepsy, Dumb Ague, etc. moves the trouble. If the bowels are inactive or too 
When any debility occurs, lost vitality, lack of | active, the warmth and = given by this support soon 
nerve force and vigor, from whatever cause, the con- | restore them to natural tion. ‘he belt distributes 
tinuous stream of magnetism permeating through the | and revitalizes, ci nsequently it is the best possible 
body must restore it to a healthy action. There is | remedy for our wives. mothers, and sisters who suffer 
}no mistake about this appliance." Price, $3, $5, and | from their many peculiar ailments. 
| $10, on trial. Pamphlets and bo oks free. Price $5, and $10, 
The above cut represents our very fine and most Sent on trial on rece ipt of price. 
excellent abdominal belt and support for ladies. It is Pamphlets and Books post free on demand. 


| Magnetism will cure disease, renew all the vital forces quicker than all other remedies known to man. 
| The reason this wonderful life-force works effectively is because it is a part of man. Weare dependent upon 
} ! this magnetic law of Polarity for capillary attraction. The blood ot the body is a Magnet. When the iron 
| in the blood loses its magnetism, the law of polarity is unbalanced and we are sick. This subject is fully 
| considered and scientifically explained in our new Magnetic Guide. We send the paper free on application. 
| Our Magnetic Foot Batteries warm the feet prevent colds, fortify and protect the wl —_ » body from atsturbing 
| influences and meteorological changes in the atmosphere. Reader, if you prize health and value life, you 
| cannot attord to pass these statements without INVESTIGATION. Send one dollarin s tamps or currency, and 
secnre a pair of these Foot Batteries. Magnetism imparted through our Magnetic Appliances is sott and 
gentle as the sunshine, and like the sun it gives warmth, life, and power to every nerve and muscle in the 


1b body. It is nature’s powerful vitalizing force, intended to p eserve the health of our race. J he moment this 
| Magnetic Appliance touche 3 the body. the entire System responds to this energizing, invigorating, natural 
| stimulus. All persons who wear them feel this warming, genial glow in five minutes er er pu ting: < on. This 
| he althful tonic continues all the time, when sleeping or awake and will last for 


several years, These pow 
> ful magnetic batteries will retain and impart the magnetic current for years. A natural, easy, and successful 


| éyst em of heating without medicine. Unprecede nted results from the new method of applying Magnetism. 


For further information write to our office, or if you wish to try any of the Appliances, remit the amount 
and goods will be forwarded free. 


THE MAGNETIC APPLIANCE CO, Inventors and Manufacturers of the ONLY GENUINE 
Electric and Magnetic Curative Garments. Carefully note address. 


1,709 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MAKE YOUR OWN INK. 


The Walpole Ink Powder makes the best free flowing, jet-black writing ink in the world. 
the pen. Color permanent. Cheaper than any first class fluid ink. Also Violet, Scarlet, and Red Powders. 
equal in every respect to the above If your stationer does not have it, send 25 cents, naming color wanted 
and receive sample which makes from three pints to one gallon of ink. The ink made from our black powder 
is the only one to use for stylographic or fountain pens. 


Walpole Dye and Chemical Works. 


Importers and Manufacturers of every description of Dyes and Chemicals, 
+ at $5; 2d. 25,000 at $2. Nowat §1 sales are im- 


44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
ree Ss, sO Cortlz 
A SENSIBLE | WOMAN 46 Cortlandt St., N. Y 


Health, Comfort, and Beauty BUYS" WRINGER Sis 


ANE DESIRADLE THINGS, 
TABOR 


GOOD SENSE 


CORSET MAISTS. 
ean made of 
ALS 
THOLSANDS NOW IN USE. 
®~ Be sure your Corset is 
stamped **Giood Sense.” 
FIT AL AG 


LEADING "RETAILERS 


everyw ‘ywhere. Send for circular, 


FERRIS BROS, Manufacturers, 


“341 Broadway. NEW YORK. w 


Will not corrode 


$1 00 Domestic Type-Writer. Sold tst yr. 1,000 


RE WRine. 
UBURN N.Y 


Saves 
other wringers, and Costs 
but little more. 

PIRE athes 
Solid White Rubber Rolls, 
ears Longest. 

Aubura, 


wanted Empire W. Co.. 


Vv 
| 
NDING Chae, 
FOR THE Ww FI TURE 
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GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Goop HOuUSEKEEPING continues to improve in every number. 
It stands ahead of all publications of its class. It is published 
every two weeks.— Westboro Chronotype. 


Ladies have frequently said to us that single articles reprinted 
from Goop HOUSEKEEPING were worth a year’s subscription.— 
Des Moines (Lowa) Saturday Evening Mail. 


Goop HousEKEEPING.—This magazine not only does not fall 
behind its record, but with each number advances something fresh 
and valuable to house and home keepers.—Be//ows /alls 
Times. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a popular magazine of the greatest 
value, for it dwells on things of importance in every home, and in 
such a way as to be of interest to the whole household.—Mew Bed- 
ford Daily Mercury. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING continues to be as enjoyable as ever. It 
is full of delightful suggestions, and, coming every two weeks, af- 
fords a great deal of pleasure ina year. ‘There is something in it 
to interest every member of the family, and be profitable-—Aew- 


burg Daily Journal. 


Goop HouSsEKEEPING.—We can give our readers no better ad- 
vice than to take Goop HOUSEKEEPING, which is published every 
other Saturday, because its contributors are practical housekeepers, 
who have the happy faculty of imparting what information they 
have gained to others in a very interesting way.— Worcester Home 


Journal. 


Goop HOoOuSsEKEEFPING is in every number a live, earnest, prac- 
tical helper of the’ progressive housewife and of all who would be- 
come such. It gives, in addition to its numerous common-sense 
articles on household matters, much high class literature in the 
form of stories, sketches, poems, and the like. Issued every other 
week at $2.50 a year; single copies, 10 cents.—Gospel Banner. 


Of the many exchanges that come to the Sarafogian none is 
prized more than the family journal entitled Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, issued every other week by Clark W. Bryan & Co., Springfield, 
Mass. This magazine is laden with material full of suggestions 
for the housekeeper, and it should be in every well-regulated home, 
and in those that need regulating.—Saratoga Daily Saratogian. 


Goop HOuSEKEEPING.—We have before us the last two num- 
bers of this magazine, replete with interesting and expert, if not 
novel, information concerning the home and household. This is 
the kind of publication which we have no qualms of conscience in 
commending, because it is clearly instructive and healthfully enter- 
taining. It should be in every well ordered house.—Geyer's Sfa- 
tioner. 


Goop HousEKEEPING—We think every time we read this popu- 
lar magazine, that here is a publication of inestimable value, for it 
dwells on things that are vital, not on clap-strap stuff that only 
pleases and does no good. Through its influence great advances 
are being made in cooking foods that are digestible and that give 
the best nourishment. It is, to-day, through the teachings of that 
excellent publication, just as possible for a man to calculate how 
to sustain and propel the human body, as it is for an engineer to 
decide what fuel to use and how to get from it the most force for 
his engine. All newsdealers sell it or will take your yearly sub- 
scription. Ten cents a copy, $2.50a year.—Zurners Falls Reporter. 


Housekeepers desiring intelligent and trustworthy information 
on the subject of cooking ought to subscribe for GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING. It is a magazine brimful of advice, recipes, and everything 
housekeepers want to know. Its contents will help them out of 
many a difficulty, and will reveal new ideas which will both lighten 
their labors and improve their cooking. It is wonderful how much 
a little knowledge may do, and Goop HOUSEKEEPING seems to be 
running over with useful information. ‘There are suggestions and 
hints on every subject to be thought of in connection with house- 
hold work, and the writers are those whose names are so well known 
as to inspire confidence in every housekeeper.—Aos/on Times. 


vi HouskKEEPING. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 


E. W. Clarke & Son 311 Main street, Springfield, Mass., keep every- 
thing in the floral line. They have a greenhouse connected with their 
store, and are located in the heart of the city. 

Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream Establishment which has been 
conducted at 48 Bond street, New York, have removed the main office to 
37 Great Jones street, where Mr. F. T. Hopkins, the manager, invites all 
his friends and patrons to visit him. 

Dixon's ‘* Carburet of Iron” Stove Polish was established in 1827, and 
is to-day as it was then the neatest and brightest in the market; a pure 
plumbago, giving off no poisonous vapors. The size is now doubled but 
the quality and price remain the same. Ask your grocer for Dixon’s 
big cake. 

As the hot weather approaches, people who have had the forethought 
to provide themselves with gasoline or vapor stoves, are burnishing 
them up ready for use. Those who have not one of these “blessings to 
women” look forward with dread to the hours they will have to spend in 
the hot kitchen. A gasoline stove costs but little, and will save itself in 
the price of fuel in a short time. The American Vapor Stove Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, make one that is spoken of very highly. They make 
them in different sizes and each is provided witha place to keep the 
food warm after being cooked. A circular giving full particulars will be 
sent on application. 

The Self-winding Clock Company, of 17 Murray street, New York, 
are placing their clocks in public buildings and private houses all over 
the country. These clocks are simple in construction and elegantly fin- 
ished, and the very fact that they are self-winding makes them superior 
to other clocks as accurate time-keepers. The use of the new clock 
does away with the care and attention which must be bestowed on all 
ordinary key-winding clocks. S. B. Parker, of Springfield, who has 
charge of all the station and office clocks of the Boston and Albany 
Railroad Company, has been appointed the New England agent of this 
self-winding clock, and will secure local agents in all the cities and prin- 
cipal towns of his territory. He is putting the clock into the Springfield 
railroad offices and hotels, and a number of stores and residences. 

The Weaver Organ and Piano Co. of York, Penn., have just issued a 
new catalogue illustrating the various styles of their instruments. The 
Weaver organ has been before the public for fourteen years and in that 
time have acquired an enviable reputation. The material used in this 
instrument 1s selected with the most scrupulous care, and is the best the 
markets of the world afford. Clean and solid lumber, the choicest of the 
western forests, thoroughly seasoned, and kiln dried, the best felts, the 
finest leathers, the highest grade rubber cloth, the purest varnish, the 
strongest glue, the highest priced wires, and the best tempered steel. 
The entire mechanism is made to withstand change of climate and 
temperature. All inside work is well finished and coated with the shellac 
varnish, thus making them as near damp proof as possible; all the bear- 
ings are well bushed with leather or felt, causing the different parts to 
work free and noiseless. The most minute portions receive the same 
exact and scrupulous attention bestowed upon the more easily accessible 
exterior. With each organ sold, a certificate is given warranting it for a 
term of six years, and should it prove defective in material or construc- 
tion within that time they agree to put it in good repair or replace it with 
a new one. 

As the time is close at hand when ice cream will be the favorite cooling 
refreshment, housekeepers no doubt are casting about them to find the 
most convenient apparatus for making it. In this connection we invite 
attention to the Standard ice cream freezers manufactured by Charles 
W. Packer of Philadelphia. The best materials only are used in their 
manufacture, and improvements have been introduced by which strength, 
durability, neatness and efficiency are secured; also, the perfection and 
simplicity of the mechanical arrangement guarantee the freezing of 
cream, fruits, ices, etc., in the shortest time and most satisfactory man- 
ner. The cans are made of the best quality extra weight and heavily 
coated tin plate, and have iron bottoms of a new pattern; also each size 
guarantee to contain the full number of quarts marked thereon in ad- 
dition to space occupied by the beater. They are made in sizes suitable 
for family use, and are very easy to cperate; by adhering to the direc- 
tions no one can fail to produce ice cream equal to that prepared by the 
most experienced confectioner. Double gearing is not required, as the 
beater, to which is attached deflectors, lifters and cutters, will produce 
the greatest possible amount of agitation. ‘The beater has self-adjusting 
vibratory scraper fitting closely to the inner surface of the can, which re- 
moves the frozen cream as rapidly as formed, while the deflectors direct 
the unfrozen portions to the sides of the can, by which the whole body 
of the cream is constantly changing position, and is most thoroughly 
beaten, insuring rapid and uniform freezing, and producing the smooth- 
| ness and richness requisite 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


the 


the 


original engravings 


Columbus, Ind 


Flakes”’ 


“ Cerealine 


for sale by all g 


WO things deter- 
mine the true 
value of a food: 

amount of nourishment 


it contains, and the ease and 
completeness with 
this nourishment can be di- 
gested 


which 


assimilated — by 
stomach. That 


and 
human 


“Cerealine Flakes” possesses 
these qui alities in the highest 
\ degree is pleasantly told in 

§ “ereal Foods,” 
charmingly 
of “ Hiawatha's lasting.” 
This book, and the ‘‘ Cerealine Cook-book,"’ 
two hundred carefully prepared recipes, 


one who will mention where this advertisement was seen, 
enclose a two-cent stamp for postage to the Cerealine M'f'g Co., 


a little book 
illustrated with 


containing over 
will be sent to any 
and 


rocers at twenty cents a package. 


THE NEW HUB RANGE 


Wire Gauze Oven Door. 


A GREAT WASTE CHECKED. 


The New Hub Range with Wire Gauze Oven Door 
revents meats from shrinking and losing their sub- 
tance by evaporation as is the case with the ordinary 
olid oven door. 
The Wire Gauze Oven Door permits the circulation 
f pure heated air through the oven. The fresh oxy- 
en combines chemically with the juices of the meat, 
sing the fatty cells, thus preventing the escape ot 
the juices. Meat cooked well done with the Wire 
auze Oven Door is as juicy as that cooked rare with 
e ordinary oven. 
By using the ordinary oven door the juice is dried 
it of the meat by the excessive evaporation. As the 
ice is the most nutritious part ot the meat, it is evi- 
nt that the waste of substance is much greater than 
generally supposed. Itisan absolute tact that the 
saving in the juices of the meat by using the Wire 
(;auze Oven Door is over 40 per cent. 
This door is used only on the Hub Stoves and 
anges, and these are handled by dealers everywhere. 


Smith & Anthony Stove Company. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WINDOW SHADE. 
towork well, should f 


ral NOTICE! 


52 and 54 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
évery nuine! 


be 
ollerhas 


MANUFACTURER thus 
on label- 
BE FOOLED 


ARTISTIC MODEL FORM. 


ny: to order one’s exact size. 
With this form, dress-fitting is a pleasure 
1€ $3.00 Extension Draping 
“SKIRT FORM,” 

An Invaluable Household Convenience. 
“ Fits Every One. Thousands in Use 
ri Please send for Circulars. 

S. N. UFFORD & SON, 
43 West St., Boston. 


JERFECT BREAD. — Its preparation and use, 
| with a view to being made readily, appetizingly, 
and economically; including over jf? rectfes for 
Making Breads of all kinds, the Preparation of Yeast, 
and Instru ctions, which if duly followed will enable 
any housewife to be sure of always having Perfect 
Bread, Postpaid on receipt of Twenty-Five Cents. 

CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
New York Office, 239 Broadway. 


MAN- 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THI® 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT TriE 


Topeka CITY R. MEN. Co.) ) 


CHICACO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason ine entral position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
on! y true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and fac = ites travel uilic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Px 

band brane s include Cht- 
awa, La Teoria, Geneseo, Moline 
in Davensort, Muscatine, 
shington, F airfe ‘ld, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
» Moines, Indianola, Winterset, 
1, Guthrie Centre and 
Trenton, St. Joseph. 
avenworth 
and 
. in Minnesot vn, in Dake and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and v illages. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel overit. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy stee Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
skillcan makeit. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable, Its practical operation is conservative and 
methodical its discipline strictand exacting. The lux- 
wry of its passenger accommodations is unequaled in 
t..c West—unsurpassed in the work 

All Express Trains between Chic ago and the Missourt 
River consist of comfortable Day Coaches, magniticent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Dining Cars providing excellent meals, and—between 
Chicago, St. Jose ph. . Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
Reclining Chair C: 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, f:.vorite line between Chicago and Minne 
npolis and St. 2aul. Over this route solid Fast Expre:s 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of lowa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers supe 
rior inducements to travelers between uti, 
ayette and Council Bluffs, 5 Joseph, 
Leave worth, Kansas City, Minne St. 
Paul and intermediate points All classes of patrons, 
« pe ially families, ladies and children, receive from 
officials and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 
respectful courtesy and kindly attention 
For Tickets, Maps, Fol jers—obtainable at all principal 
Ticket Offlces in the United States und Canada—or any 


desired information, address, 
R. R. CABL § E. ST. JOHN, 
Gen. Tkt. & Pass. Age 


Audubon, Ha 
Council Blaifs, in lowa; Ge ullatim, 
Cameron and Kansas City, 


E, 
& Ger! CHICAGO. 


Always mention this paper when 
writing to advertisers. 


THIS GRAND PREMIUM 


send Eve and x Papers. Se nd &10.00 and w 


Papers. A ts can mak 


WILL NOT BE SOLD “SEPARATE, FOR ly to secure new 


~_ acribers, we will not sell it at any rice. We give it awa: 
year’s subse: ription toTHE} ots 
y packed by return mail, Free and Post- 


We have 
nso long before the public as risin, bi y 
ho doubt Bank, Mer lishers, that we are we known to all newspaper publishers, and 


he only way you can secure it is to send #1. 00 for on« 
a it will be sent you safel 


Any 
“THE. Address Publish 


E HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, 241 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 


ABSOLUTELY 
REE 


The well-known literary and family paper now in 
its tenth year and without question the most pop- 
r home paper published in the 
Elegantly printed on fine px 
trated. Its contributers are 
money can procur: Every ye arithes been our 
custom to give away some elegaut premium 


Worth in Itself Many Times the Subscription Price 


of the Journal in order to secure new subse tbe re, 
well knowing that once a subscriber y« wi } 
always remain with us. WE WANT 100, O00 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS at once, if money and 
enterprise will secure them, This year we offer 


United States. 
per and is nicely illus- 
amo best thas 


this gant PREMIUM Ef REE. It has a 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAY ASE, GOLD or 
SILVER NICKLE PEATE NG CASE 
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AS CORRECTLY AS A #100 © HRONOMEL - 
TER. woe Nor hain and Charm goes wit 
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HOW TO ‘GET ONE FREE, 


tal Ne r Bill for one year’s sub tio 
ix oid don ul and we will it 
with Gold Piated Chain and Charm 
FREE AND POST- PAID. — 
LUB of five besides yourself, 
andsend and we 
e will send TWELVE Premiums and TWELVE 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


PAPER HANGINGS, DRAPERY MATERIALS, 


200 


winpow: 


THE BOSTON WALL PAPER CO. 


WM. A. CORSE, Manager, 


Window Shades, Etc. 


One of the largest collections of the above goods can be 
found at our new and elegant store, where every convenience 
for the selection of goods is offered. 

Samples will be forwarded on application to those who may 
desire, stating the size and kind of room to be papered. 

Special attention given to the furnishing of Private Resi- 
dences, Hotels, etc. 

Estimates given if desired, and competent men sent to ex- 
amine and execute the work. 


LOWEsT CASH PRICES. 


: 20 Summer Street, Boston 


THE DANCLER 
VAPOR COOK STOVE, 


These celebrated, labor-saving and economical cook | 


stoves will Bake, Roast and heat Irons quicker and 
better than the wood or coal stoves, and no wood, 
coal and kindling to carry, no more dirt, dust or | 
ashes. Be sure to ask your dealer for The Dangler | 
Vapor Cook Stove. Send for Catalogues to | 
} 


The Dangler Stove and Mfg. Co., 


CLEVELAND, | 


AT@FOLKS® 


x **Anti-Corpulene Pills” lose 15 i! 
nth. They cause no sickness, contain no poison and never 
fail, Particulars (sealed) 4c. Wilcox Specitic Co., Phila, Pa. 


504 Main Street, 


The French Candy Store. 


Manufacturers of 


Confectionery 


And Ice Cream. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Foot’s Building, 


CHAS. LIPTAY, Proprietor. 


Cc. W. PACKER’S 
“STANDARD” 


Ice Cream Freezers 


Are durable, substantial, and 
, have nocomplicated machinery. 
; The mechanism is such that 
they will freeze Cream, Fruits, 
Water Ices, etc., in the shortest 
wossible time. Recommended 
By Miss Parloa in her popular 
Cook Book. Price-List on ap- 
plication. 

CHAS, W. PACKER, Manutf’r. Phila., Pa. 


Always mention this paper when writing 


to advertisers: 


2» 

GENUINE SELECTED 
SPICES. 

7 Pungent, Aromatic, Economical. 
6 THOS. WOOD & CO. BOSTON. 


frade Mark 


RUBBER MATS and MAT TING, 


Also Rubber Stair Treads, 


Rubber Mat. 


carrer Hovses NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO., | 


KEEP THEM. 
JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


FOR STOOPS, HALLS, STAIRWAYS. 


CREAT SAVING TO CAR- 


Almost Indestructible. PETS AND OIL CLOTHS. 


Good Housekeepers will consult their own 
interests by adopting them wherever great 
wear is imposed upon particular places. 
Take none but the genuine. All our goods 
are stamped. Avoid imitations. 


Starr Tread. 


15 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


IT IS IMPORTANT 


That Seeds should be xew and ¢rue toname. They should be bought of men who have had exferzence in the | 
business. By sending to us you will get jest what you order, and that which will give you satisfaction. We 


are importers and growers of Seed. Sen 
Mention this paper. 


for our Catalogue L. G. SHERMAN & CO., 


32 and 33 South Water St., Providence, R. I. 


“WOLFF'S 


RANSPARENT 


PAINTS 


Produce the same efiect as woud staming and polish- 
ing, without its cost and labor. 
NO SKILL REQUIRED TO APPLY IT. 
Will stain old furniture without scraping off the 
varnish. 
Can be used as a Lacquer for Metal, China or Glass 


are. 
Will make Imitation Stained Glass as clear as col- 


ored glass itself. Send for Circulars. 
Sample Bottle by Mail 35 Cents. 


When ordering, please state on what wood you 


wish to apply it, and the effect desired. 


WOLFF & RANDOLPH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


As an inducement for agents to handle our 
Watches, we make the following liberal offer: We 
will send a sample of above watch by registered mail. 
to any address on receipt of ®6 50. If you wish to 
examine watch before paying for it, we will send you 
asample C. O. D. with privilege of inspection, 
before paying for it, on receipt of 60 cts. in stamps (to 
guarantee express charges) ; or satisfactory references 
to show that watch is ordered in good faith. The 
above cut represents Gentlemen’s watch; it has 18k 
gold plated cases; celebrated anchor lever 
movement: compensation balance; second hand; 
stem-winder ; stem-setter ; keeps exact time and has 
the appearance of a $75. watch. When ordering 
sav if for Lady or Gent, flain or engraved cases. 
VICTOR WATCH CO., 48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


O1WAS 


CONFOUND IT! By getting my shoes wet, 1 
dave ruined them. If Lam ever able to get them 
on again, t will use 


ACME BLACKINGC, 


as that is waterproof, 


LADIES, 
above sketch interests you as much as men, as 
Acme Blacking is the blacking for both sexes in 


ALL SEASONS, 


For sale in Groceries, Shoe Stores, Drug Stores 
and Retailers in general, 


Sample Bottle by Mail, 25c. 
WOLFF & RANDOLPH, Philadelphia. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


LABIES who prefer to 


use a nice qual- 

ity of Stationery for their 
correspondence should in- 
quire tor Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Envel- 
# to match (the old and 
reliable line). These goods 
are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed _in Purity, 
3 Tone, and Beautiful Soft 
. Finish, by even the finest 
reign productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 


Finest, Purest and Best Made Candies at 


JENSEN'S 


489 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Fine Chocolates and Caramels a Specialty 


TROY STEAM LAUNDRY, 


New Brick Building, 
102 and 104 Worthington Street, | 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Splendidly Equipped. Fine Work. | 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


F. KENDALL, { 
F. BRIERLY, Opposite } 
MES P. GRANT & SON 5 


¢ 73 State St. 
{ 

] hy 597 Main St. 

DAKIN & POMEROY, 

I 

\ 


ype Church 
493 Main St. 

C. FOSKIT, 156 State St. 
S. CLARK & CO., 266 Main St. 
\lso in many New England Towns. Collars and 


Cuffs may be sent to us by mail. Write for terms and 
particulars. Goods delivered to all parts of the city. 


N. B. We have no connection with Laundries or | 
fices except as above stated. 


| 
HM. C. MOORE, | 
LEADING PHOTOGRAPHER | 


GILI'S ART BUILDING. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


he Largest, Finest, and Best Appointed Studio in | 
city. ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHS and CRAYON 
PORTRAITS a specialty. 


CHAS. E. MAXFIELD, 


Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Elegant Hurniture, Upholstery, 


And Drapery Goods of all kinds. 
99 to 103 East Bridge St, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


READ THIS! 


THE DIAMOND WATER FILTER. | 


Is the only Filter that Cleanses itself with 
Filtered Water. 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List. } 
DIAMOND FILTER CO., Spencer, Mass. 


4 For the cure of Corns use COME-OFF. Four 
= applications, and off they come. Sold by all 


= =} Druggists, or sent by mail, post-paid, for 25c. 


w Dentolio Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


IMPROVED 


HIRES ROOT BEER 


25 cents PACKAGE 
Makes Five Cations of a delicious, sparkling 
temperance beverage, trengthens and puri- 
ties the blood, Ite purity 4nd delicacy commend it 
toall, Sold by and kk 


ywaere, 


Have you tried “ WHITING’s | 
STANDARD Writing Paper and 


Envelopes, made by WuiTING 
ParpER Co., Hotyoxr, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 


_for correspondence and all the 


'uses of polite society. Cream 


and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


BABY CARRIAGES! 


Before buying see Stock and Prices at 


F. MERRITT ALDEN’S, 


Massasoit House Block, 250 Main Street. 


Springfield, Mass. 


UTHER 


At the home of Mrs. Cotta,” 
“SUNNY HOURS,” 


“CUPID TRIUMPHANT!” 


MEYER VON BREMEN’S 
“LOVED OW=ES,’’ 


and many other beautiful Etchings, Engravings, for 
BRIDAL GIFTS, 
Also very attractive Paintings at all prices, and by 


Prominent Artists. 


Also MIRRORS, PICTURE FRAMES, and all 
the ROGERS GROUPS, including the latest one, 


“KA Frolic at the Old Homestead.” | 


| 
Just Received. | 
| 
| 


James S. Earle & Sons, 


No. 816 Chestnut Street, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


PHILADELPHIA. | 


HOME ADORNMENTS are not complete with- 
out cut flowers. lf you have no green-houses we will 
send you cut flowers or floral 
by our improved method, which insures safe delivery 
as far as Chicago, Washington or Montreak_ We are 
the /argest handlers of Roses and Choice Flowers in 
Western New England. Send for our special offer of 


| New Roses. Gladiolus, Grape Vines, etc. Lists and 


colored plates free. The New York FloralCo. Ad- 


| dress W. F. Gale, Agent, Springfield, Mass. 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoave 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending ou 
from 60 to club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with §5, f7 and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with $10 orders. Decorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums Send us postal and mention 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 
trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


LADIES YOUR STATIONER 


FOR THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Its causes, and a new and suc- 
cessful CURE at your own 
home, by one who was deaf 


twenty-eight years. Treated by most of the 

noted specialists without benefit. Cured himself in 

three months, and since then hundreds of others. Full 
particulars sent on application. 

T. S. PAGE, No. 41 West 31st st., New York City. 


241 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


Is the agent for all the European Steamship Lines, 
and he also sells tickets over the Boston and Albany, 
and the Pennsylvania Central Railroads, and all con- 
necting routes. His agency is well established, and is 
the headquarters for the finest line of Baby Carriages, 
from the best Manufacturers, to be found in Western 
Massachusetts. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES- 
(avoid Agents and Dealers whose pro- 
fits and expenses double the cost on 
mM every Piano they sell) and send this 
First-Class UPRIGHT Cabinet GEM 
74 Octave Rosewood Piano, War- 
ranted 6 years, for R193! We 
send it—with Beautiful Cover and 
Stool—for Trialin your own Home be- 
fore youbuy. Send forcircularste 


Marchal & Smith, 235 East 21st St., N. ¥° 


ROLAND T. OAKES & CO., 
ELECTRICIANS, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


| Occupied houses fitted with Electric Bells and the 


Electric Gas Lighting System, without disturbing 
carpets or household. We estimate and contract for 
electrical work anywhere. 


ALWAYS MENTION 
Geoed Fiousekeeping, 
when writing to Advertisers. 


| 

BLACK Hills Minerals, ‘Bad Land’s” cretaceous and | 

Tertiary Fossils. All kinds of Sioux Indian | 

Buckskin Relics. 3,000 Oregon Small Arrow Heads. | 

Illustrated catplogye free. holesale and retail. | 
L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, D. T. 


Cobb’s Complexion Soap. 


Choicest Toilet Soap. Heals Chapped H 
Sample Free at B mail, 
A. H. COBB, Boston, Mase. 


} 
| 
ix } 
AK 
H ES Wis, 
e 
YOUN 
| Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once Tina 8 
| PO a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the ; . 
| world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. - jes 4 
= 


A live, energetic man or 

| woman wanted 

5 county to engage ina per- 

manent business, pay- 

Thirty 

week and all quence. Experience or capital 

not required. No risk. No failure. Write at once. 

Full instructions and A Dollar Sample for toc. to 
help pay pestage and advertising. 

H. C. ROWELL & CO., Rutland, Vt. 


“WASTE 
SILK 


one ounce in a 


Factory Ends = price ; 
good c 


box—all olors. Sent by 
mail on 100 Stitches 
in each i Postal n or Stamps 
to THE SRAINERD «& ARMSTRONG SPOOL 


SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, —~ 
or 469 Broai iway, New York 


® PArER. 


~ ~ 
The Springfield Union, 
SPRINGFIELD, 
Daily, $6.00 a Year. Weekly, 
Circulation. 
March 1, 1882, 4,200 March 1, 1886, 6,000 
March 1, 1884, 4,850 March 1, 1887, 7,850 
Advertising Rates. 
Daily, 4 centsa line; 40 cents an inch. 
Weekly, 8 cents a line; 80 cents an inch. 
The Union has 10 per cent. larger circulation in 
Springfield than any other daily. 


SILK RIBBONS! 


We have purchased at 
recent whulesale auction 
Bales several large lots of 
Remnants of Si KR ons 
at prices which will en- 
able us to offer aplendid 
bargains. Theseremnants 
are alltrom two to three 
yards and upwards in 
length, many ofthem 


MAss. 


$1.00 a Year. 


are the finest quality of 
Ribbonsin the market, of 
different widths, in 
variety of fashionable 


shades, {in fact, nearly all 
colors are represented 
difierentkinds of Rib- 
bons adapted for bonuet 
strings, neckwear, trim. 
ming forhateand dresses, 
bows, scarfs, ete.,etc. No 
lady can purchase such 

| Ee fine ribbons as these at 
any store in ‘the land for four times the money. If you willagree 
to show the xia tofriends, and aid us to makegales, we willsend 
a sample box of these elegant ribbons for 32 cents in stamps, 

'wo boxes, 58 cts, Four boxes, 98 cts, Ten boxes, $1.90. 


SPECIAL OFFER — FREE! 


Every tenth person sending for any of these Rib- 
bons will have his Money Refunded and 
the Ribbons Absolutely Free! 


ADDRESS, 


LAKESIDE RIBBON CO., Chicago, Ill. 


APANESE! 


SOAP. 


| iskMrc} 
CO. 


PAT.SEPT.I8™77;. 


JAPANESE SOAP. 
STRICTLY PURE. Best in the world for 
all parposss, the I ong? Bath or Toilet. Will not 
yellow, stick or green 1¢ clothes like many soaps 
made mostly of rosin. no filthy disease-giv- 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or | 


Grvents chapped or sore hands. Send us seven 
rappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 


Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ART EMBROIDERY. 
A valuable work with|sz amples of materials and stitch 
sent to any address Free.”” Send postal. LisERTY 
EMBROIDERY WorkKS, 508 Pearl St., New York. 


in every | 


Dollars a) 


| 


| 


HoOuUSEKEEPING. 
INDELIBLE 
THE OLDEST 


PAYSONS INK 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 


Mention this Paper when writing to 


Advertisers. 
OUR OWN 
Meal, 


GRIN 


Grahz ih NDM Corn,.in th 
AND MIL Wilson’ 

Patent). 
106 per ce mt more made 
Also WER M and 
FARY | . Circulars and testimonials 
sent on appiication, Ww Ii SON BROs. Easton, Pa, 


TINKHAM & ROGERS, 


in keeping P 
RV 


Carpets, Drapery and Upholstery Goods, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
Bedding, Table Linens, 
No. 430 Main Street, 
Old Stand of Tinkham &Co., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
F. M. TINKHAM. W. G. ROGERS. 


_FRE 


dc. 


By return mail. Full Description 
Moody's New Tallor System of Dress 


Cutting. MOODY & CO.. Cincinnati. 0. 


‘HOME EXERCISER” for Brain Workers 
oa Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
and Youths; the Athlete or Invalid. A 
complete gymnasium. Takes up but 6 inches 


square floor-room; something new, scien- 

tific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send 

for circular. ‘*‘Home SCHOOLS FOR 

Puysicat Curture,”’ 16 East 14th 

St., and 713 sth Ave., N. Y. City 

Prof. D. L. Down. Wm. Blaikie, 

author of “How to Get Strong,” 
never saw any other I hiked halfas well.”’ 


says of it: 


When the best is wanted for school, 
individual, professic minis- 
terial or business ust 


Send 
wards of 60 varieties of fine papers, 


Over 5000 bo dealers in ¢ in the U. S. & Canada sell it 
¢ in stamps for uy 
rice lists, &c nd 

sired. Mention this Paper. 


address of nearest d de 


J.C. BLAIR, M’f'g 
Hunti ingdon, a 


HILL’S CHAMPION 


CLOTHES DRYER. 


Always takes first prize. 
The best Dryer made. Also 


Hill's Eureka Dryer. 


Best in the market—for 
indoor use. 
Enquire of dealers or send for 
HILL DRYER CO., Worcester, Mass, 


H. L. BELDIN; 


BOOK BINDER, 


275 Main Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Job Blank Work, Paper Ruling and 
Gilding. 


circulars. 


OVER 170,000 


Noted for their Durability of Material 
and Perfect Workmanship. 


COLD, DRY AIR. SLATE SHELVES. 


Ask your dealer for it, or send to us for illustrated 


catalogue. 
Dorchester 
Dist. Mass. 


D. EDDY & SON, Boston, 


9,000,000 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 


terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 


2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 


workmanship 
eee of our Corsets, 
NURSING combined with 
HEALTH © ABDOMINAL @ low 
prices. 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
ofcord., None are genuine unless 
““DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WAKNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York City. 


38 Scot ch” Thread fr al uses, 


Real Scotch Spool Linen, Real Scotch 
Crochet Thread, Real Scotch Linen Floss, 
Real Scotch Netting Thread: Smooth 
as Silk, Soft as Cotton, more durable 
than either. 


New Book on Crochet & Embroidery, 


Practical, Complete; beautifully illus- 
trated. Sent by mail for 25 cents. 
Sold by leading dealers. 


J.R. LEESON & CO., 
Publishers and Sole Importers. 
298 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


What Mrs. Carrie M. Galusha of Jerico, Vt., 
say about Spicers Fragrant Balm. 
most excellent for the face of middle aged ladies 
rendering the face pliable and smooth. I have exa 
ined other preparations, but never heard of or sax 
anything so complete as this is 
*rice, 15 cents. Sold by druggist s, and 
E. F. Spicer, Spnngfield, Mass 


REGATTA SILKS. 


The Best American Black Silk. Every yard and 
every dress warranted. 
All grades om $1.00 to $2.00 per yard. 
For sale by 
CARTER & COOLEY, 


322 Main Street, Springfield, Mass 


A New Era in Photography. 


Anybody can make good photos with the 
Champion C amera and Equipments. N« 
yious knowledge of the art necessary. I. 
ness suitable for everybody. $50 per wees 
easily made. Process simple and sure. Dont 
miss this chance of securing the greates 
vention of the century, but send 2centss ‘ver 
or stamps for large 32 page illustrative |oot 
with full particulars and sample phot 
There is a fortune in it. Address 

The Schultze ] Photo Equipment Co. 
5 Chatham Square, New York 
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Goopv HouSEKE EPING. 


JFFAPED COATS AND DRESS SES. | 
Take them to BROADHURST?’S, 57 Worth- 
ington Street, Springfield, Mass., and for a small ex- 
pense you can have t nem dyed any color and made to | 
mook, as good as new 

THE POPULAR HOUSE OF WEST-| 
ERN MASSACHUSETTS 


Pimples, Blackheads and Flesh Worms. 


“MEDICATED CREAM” is the ONLY KNOWN harm- 
less, pleasant, absolutely SURE and infallible cure. 
It positively and effectively removes ALL, clean, com- 
pletely, ond FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY, leaving 
the skin clear, smooth and unblemished always. For 
those who have No blotches on the face, it beautifies 
the complexion of the Fa as nothing e Ise in the world 
can, Cp E: FAIR and TRANSPAR- 
ENT, and clearing it ot Ki muddiness and coarseness. 
It is true remedy to cure, and NOT a paint or powder 
to cover up and hide blemishes. Mailed in plain wr: 1 
per for 3o cents in stamps, or two for fifty cents, by 
Geo. N. STopMAKD, Druggist, 1226 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. My FRECKLE WASH cures Freck- 
les, Tan and makes the hands white, sent, postpaid, 
for 30 cents. Mention this paper. 


are in wastefrepairing Flours, for 
DyspepNa, fDebility,and Children’s 
Food mainly free from Starch. 
Six lbs ysicians and clergymen 


bo FARWELL & Raves, N. 
STATEN ISLAND. 
FANGY an, and Rok in- 
DYEING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
price list. 


5& 7JOHN ST.,NEW YORK. 


poet FRE Book rich new samples 
& our big terms to Agents 
free. Send 4 cts. for mail. 
lovely Basket Hidden Name, 10c. 5 plain 
ze, 10c. Club 7 packs, 50 ¢. 
HOLLEY CARD CO., Meriden, Conn. 


“Corner Book Store,” 


WHITNEY & ADAMS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 


DEALERS IN 


Artistic Wall Papers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Corner Main and State Streets. 


We make a spe-ialty of fine WALL PAPERS, and 
eep the iargest stock in Western Mass. 
The latest and most elegant Wall Decorations 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON, 
in many designs, and finished in bronzes to suit. The 


best of workmen employed. Estimates made on any 
room or rooms. 


FLAVOR YOUR 


Meat, Game, Fish, 
Poultry, Dressing and Scal- 
loped Oysters 


WITH 
WM. G. BELL & CO’S 
(BOSTON, MASS.) 


SPICED) SEASONING 


if you cannot buy of your grocer or marketman, send 
*. stamp for sample to flavor 8-lb. turkey. 


POULTRY | 


THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDY! 


PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philad’a. 


EXTERNALLY—for ell kinds of {1 juries; relieving 
= instantly, and rapidly healing the wounded 
parts, 

Gives prompt and permanent relicf in BURNS, 
SCALDS, CHILBLA NS, VENOMOUS STINGS, 
or BITES, CUTS and WOU NDS of every de scription. 

INTERNALLY.—It is invaluable in CHOLERA 
YELLOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOL, SCARLET, and 
ter Fevers, 

n NASAL CATARRH, Fietid Discharges fri 
the EAR, OZENA, tions of the ANTREM 
CANCEROUS AFFEC TIONS, it is a boon to both 
Physician and Patient. 

For SICK-ROOMS, and all IMPURE and UN- 
HEALTHY LOCALITIES and to prevent the spread 
of CONTAGION, it is the best DISINFEC! 1ANT 
known. 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers 


E. W. CLARKE & SON, 


Receive fresh every day the sail stock of 


CUT FLOWERS 


to be found in Western Mass. Choice Funeral, Wed- 
ding, and Party Decorations. Nothing but First-Class 


Work sent out by us. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


311 Main Street. 
Reliable Carpenter Organs 


Containing the Celebrated Car- 
penter Organ Action, 


hey are pure in tone, perfect in 


construction, in exact accord with 
the voice, 
t 


and full of patented d im- 
More than 50 different 
vi x in pr ice from 820 up. 


we have no ag tnat Organs sold di- 
rect on easy payments 5 uy no or- 
n our Cata- 


P. ater Co., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


GENTENNIAL CAKE: BAKING PAN 


Side, Bottom and Tube 
dete Ae hable. Can be une 
hooked and taken from 
>the cake. One 9Yinch pan 
of imported iron and 
4 the HomeCook Book sent, 
5 harges paid on rece iptot 

Agents Wanted, 


75c- 
THE CLIPPER MFG. CO., 


Limited, C incinnati, 


| SEND 30 cents or st omnes for Package Stationery, 


etc. Great lot, retail 
. O. Box %443, N.Y. City. 


Books, Plays, 


over’$1.00. WEMyss & Co., 

DYS PEPSI Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 
and Cure, being the experience of an 

actual sufferer, by JoHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 

14 yeats Tax Coll lector. Sent free to any address. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Vears our Grent aeecle Ity has been 
owing and distributing ROSES, We have all the 
sntest Novelties and finest standard sorts in differ- 

ent sizesand prices to suitall. Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 

OUS PLANTS safely by mail or express to all points. 

3 TO 12 PLANTS $8 to $25 

Our New G uide,® pp. describes nearly 500 fi meus 

varieties of Rose s, the best Hardy Shrubs, & 

Climbing Vines, and New and Rare ee 

seeds, and tells how to -FRE 

THE DINGEE & CONARD 
Bose Growers, West Grove, C eocie r Co. Pa. 


SAMPLE 


with Catalogue for 25 Cts. Order now. 
WM. B. REED, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING when you write. 


WEAVER ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and ge — 
make up of any y goods made. Guaranteed for ¢ 
Send for Catalogue, testimonials and terms 
Weaver Organ and Piano 
actory, 


BIG OFFER. To introduce them, we will 
GIVE AWAY 1,000 
Self-Operating Washing Machines. If you | 
want one send us your name, P. O. and express | 
office at once. THE NATIONAL Co., 23 Dey St., RY. 


Phonetic Shorthand Publi 


CATIONS, For Self-Instruction. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y 


Pr Gaines’ 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It 1s one of the most 
popular and 
tory in the market. 
For sale by all lead- 
ing dealers. 

Price by mall $1.30, 
FOY, HARMON 
CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


CUSTOM MADE PANTS $3. 


Made to measure from 
woolen cloths direet from 
the manufacturers’, save 
ing all intermediate prof- 
Its, thereby giving our 
customers a much 

ater value for the 


*y than it is pos- 
sible to obtain otherwise. 
We guarantee entire sat- 
isfaction, or the money 
will be refunded, Send 
size of waist, hip and 
inside leg measure,to- 
gether with 8&3, 
Se. for ex- 
press, and say about 

what color you pre- 
fer, and we will send the pants to your address neat! 
boxed. If you desire to see samples, send 6e, . and we will 
mail an assortment to select from. BAY STATE 
PANTS CO,,32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. Copyright. 


STEINWAY PIANOS, 


Also a large variety of other makes at 


C. N. STIMPSON & CO.’S 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, WESTFIELD, MASS., 
HOLY OKE, MASS,, NORTHAMPTON, MASS, 


Also dealers in Sheet Music and Musical Merchan- 
dise of every description. 


ON _30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


jas a Pad different from all 
others, is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ball in ce nter, adapts 
itself to all pesitions of the 
body while the bal! in thecup 
back the intes- 

finger. night, and a radical cure 
. It and eheap. Sent by mail. Cir 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., 


SENSIBLE 
TBUSS 


COMFORT’'S 


BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


DRUNKENNESS 


instantly Cured. 


GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly 
destroys all sppstie for alchoholic liquors. It can 
be secretiy administered in coffee, tea or any article 
of food, even in liquor itself, with never- failing 
results. ‘Lhousands have been cured, who to-day 
believe they quit drinking of their own free will. En- 
dorsed by everybody but saloon-keepers. Address in 
confidence. 


Golden Specific Co. 185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


ARPETS Dusted and Steamed by the latest im- 
proved machines. Feathers Renovated by Steam 
and Cold Blast. Hair Mat tre: sses stean a hand- 
picked and made over. New ticks furnished. 
Springfield Steam Carpet Cleaning Co., 
Cor. Harrison Ave. and Dwight St., 
Springfield, Mass. 
“(JOB § and fretting. Don’t let the baby 
suffer but send 25 cents immediately 
to 
TE ARS | W. P. DRAPER, Druggist. 


Job’s Teething Necklace, 


(Vegetable.) Will relieve all pain 


Springfield, Mase. 
Money refunded if unsatisfactory. 
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Goop HouUSEKEEPING. 


\ CARNRICK’S | 


| 
For INFANTS and CHILDREN. | 
For Mothers, Invalids, Dyspeptics and | 


LACE REMNANTS. 


Don't get excited. Up- 
wards of $2_worth of Laces 
for4s cents. Here isa chance 
to get valuable, rich and ele- 
gant Lace Remnants and 
Soiled Lace for almost noth- 
ing. Having bought a big lot 
of lacesat auction, represent- 
ing every imaginable pattern 
® and quality of Laces at one- 
tenth part of their real value 
we are enabled to offer some 
most astonishing bargains, 
We put up large assorted 


packages of these Lace: 
THE ONLY FOOD (hat digests as easily as | 
nj \ human milk, and agrees with all infants | nantsincludethefinest White 
N\\, and children. Laces, Linen Torchon — 4 
the child, without the addition of cow's | Black. Laces, and in ‘ 
| samples of almost every in 
| | THE ONLY FOOD removes from in-| wees to which these 
A } fancy all necessity, danger and annoyance | ‘Laces can be applied will ap- 3 
awet nurse. | pear to every lady reader, or 
‘ IF TAKEN BY MOTHERS once or ¢wice | to her male friends who wish . 
: a oe , eager yr, of ae beincreased | ent, as no such bargain has heretofore been offered. 7 
: | and quality at once improved, | Ladies will find them very useful for trimming all x 
IF THE CHILD IS KESTLESS, change} kinds of underwear; er can | 
tally fro inetas tage ir i *nting children’s and infants’ clothi 
partially from nursing to Soluble Food. | as each packaye contains sack a variety. We send 
ari s lengths, from one yarc 
four yards, Some of these Laces have been slight- 
. Rhenish Prussia, says: ‘*CARNRICK’S | ly damaged by smoke and water, but ladies can readily 
| de age rtions and unite e pertec 
SSL TEES the best of alt the ond soled Lacohasbeencare- 
foods I have ever examined.” | fully washed it will look as freshand 
six timesas much, Price per package, 48 cen! 
y Mother—“ Doctor, Baby must have some artificial food. OND YEARS,” by Marian Harland, IUGRERSOCKES $ , 
What do you recommend?’ Book of 64 pages, giving careful instructions 
Doctor—* CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE FOOD. It is for bringing up the little ones. Sentfreeby | 
2 the best ot a!l prepared foods in the market, and my experi- ( H E R R Y 
va ence proves to me that it is the most perfect substitute for REED & CARNRICK, 
human milk re produced. If used during the summer sea- NEW YORK | 
son, you need have no fear of Cholera Infantum.” NEW YORK, | 
MALT 
| Always mention this paper when writing to advertisers, | 
| 
| 
sik AND RIBBONS, OS 
D. & CO | 
We have purchased at recent | 
holesale auction sales several vs 
PATENT whtarge lots of Rewnants of Is a combination of Wild Cherry, 
Extract of Malt, and the Hypo- 
did bargains, These rem- j 
EG G BE ATE R are allfrom two to phosphites. 
| CHERRY MALT acts on the stom- 
ere the finest qualit f 
| ach and Liver, increasing’ the ap- 
C W h ‘ different widths, in re petite, assisting digestion, thereby 
ream ip. Sitomsemees | making it applicable for Dyspep- 
represented ; also different — | sia in its various forms, Loss of 
nia, General Debility, Want 
RAPID! ete, No can purclana of Vitality, Nervous Pros- 
c “ 8 ther 
5 EFFECTUAL g in the | tration, etc., etc. 
times the money. If | 
BEATS you wil agree tochow = If your Druggist does not 
goods tofiiends, and 
5 1 omake sales, we will send keep it, send $1.00 for one 
: One Egg ina Tea Cup @ sample ben ofthese ele- bottle a $5 for six bot 
% in 18 seconds cant ribbons for 33 cts. 5.00 for six - 
in stamps. Bence tles, express paid. 
Ne our = 
Or Six Eggs in a Bowl 81. Ten Boxes, $2. Sold by all druggists 
; in 70 seconds. Empire Agency, 
Perfectly Adapted for Any Shaped Dish. College Pince, LIEBIG PHARMACAL CO., 
Samples 30 cts. each per mail. re 78 Maiden Lane. W y 
W. C, JACOBS, Managem 
f PAINE, DIEHL & CO., 12 Bank St., Phila., Pa. casein 
DYSPEPSIA. Boston Safety Vapor Stove.@: 
is on and annoying disease, the special scourge No wicks, smoke, dust, or ashes. No overflow, 
aca and thoughtful, whether couting under and no filling of tank while burners are lighted. a 
the form of irritation of the mucous surface ofthe stomach, Works quicker, bet- CLEAN, SAFE, 2 
vitiation of the gastric juice, or under the somewhat anom- ter, cheaper than any UIch, SURE. [3 
alous characteristic of gastralgia, is treated with unparal- QUICh, 
leled success by the use of 
= Comfort for ironing nd 
ANTI-DYSPEPTINE THEGR CHINA TEA CO days. Unrivalled for 
Ld use at Summer and E| 
pation snd Sick Headache, ‘Thc emedy pre- ive aa premiums to those forming clubs for Houses. Fire 
pared from the formulas of Sir J. N. Rathbone, the and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Wat sete. WH TE extinguished instant- 3 
7 eminent English specialist on diseases ofthe Stomach. It TEA SETS 246 + 68 } ie it #10 d&12 ly Payments made 3 
is not a care all, but is guaranteed to cure the diseases Decorated TE. easy. Send for circn- 
aboved named. ar, Be 
NoOpium. No | WATCHES with S15 GOLD STOVE. 5 
moderate use of Alcoholic Stimulants or Tobacco. 4 nlece St., Bos 
A few unscrupulous dealers are palming off on the public, | 446 Hig! 
ANTE. ders. Send us your address and mention this papers 
eceived but insist on | ggist getting ANTI. “il mail 
DYSPEPTINE fr you, ONE DOLLAR | 1D CENTS {iver pays for, your address in, the 
ab tu the sole manufacturers. More remarkable cures than 10 STATE ST. BOSTON " 7 Agent Ss irectory, which a whirl- 
sags any remedy before the public. RY IT, Treatise on °° ’ ing all over the United States, and you will get hun- 
Ex diseases of the Stomach, Testimonials &c., free. Address, dreds of samples, circulars, books, newspapers, maga- 
PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Lebanon, Ohio, zines, etc., from those who want agents. You will get 
PIANO MARYE Finger and Wrist Gymnastics good reading will be 
: } 14 _ for all Pianists. Flexibility! | cased with the small investment. List contain- 
Always when writing | Power !! Brilliancy !!! Price 4oc. Circular free. 4gents | ing name sent to each person answering this advertise- 


| wanted. A. R. Moors, Troy, N. Y. ment. TT. D. CAMPBELL, 45, Boylston, Ind. 
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Saves Labor, sime, srouvdie, | 


